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CHAPTER II. 

"Where lies the land to which your ship must go?" 
Wordsworth. 

a N the next day all was quiet, the 
agitation appeared to have died 
away as rapidly as it had arisen. 
Doubtless the real consequences were as 
deeply seated and as long-lived as the real 
causes, but of these Evelyn knew nothing. 
She was anxious to go early to the hotel 
to see, or at least to ask after, Lady 
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Arundel ; and when she heard her father 
come in she ran down to ask him if she 
might go there with Bertie after luncheon. 
But when she entered the veranda, she 
saw something which put Lady Arundel 
out of her head. Her father was sitting 
there in an attitude almost of despair, with 
his arms on the table and his head upon 
them. Eva went towards him in distress. 

"Father, father!" she cried, "is it very- 
bad ? Has anything fresh happened to 
trouble you T 

At the sound of her voice Captain Fitz- 
gerald looked up with an attempt at a 
smile, and pulled his daughter down so 
that she sat on his knee. 

"No, there's nothing fresh the matter, 
little woman,*' he answered tenderly. " It's 
strange that I should care so much about 
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leaving the old house. I always thought 
I had the true instinct of a rover in me.'* 

" Must we go ?" whispered Eva timidly, 
hiding her face on his shoulder. 

"Yes, Tm afraid so, darling," he an- 
swered, stroking her hair. " You see I 
haven't enough of my own to keep this 
house up, let alone providing for other 
things." 

" And where do you think we shall go }'^ 
asked Evelyn. "Or haven't you settled 
quite yet ?" 

"Yes, IVe settled," said her father, with 
a sigh. " But if you don't like it, Eva, 
you shan't come " 

" Oh yes, father, let me come !" cried 
Eva earnestly. " I couldn't bear to be 
away from you and Bertie ?" 

"And I couldn't well bear to be away 
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from you now, my little woman," answered 
her father, speaking with less reserve than 
ever before. " But don't be hasty ; wait 
till you hear what I am going to say. I 
am going into the interior — probably Khar- 
toum — and I do not know how long I may 
remain there, or what I may do next. 
You'll have to rough it like any man some- 
times, in spite of all I can do ; and if you 
have the smallest fear of such a journey, 
you have only to say so. I can easily 
make some arrangement to have you 
received at the convent while I am 
away." 

" Oh no, father ; please not. I am not 
a child now — we are past eighteen, you 
know. And I will be very brave. I will 
try never to be in the way — only do not 
send me away from you and Bertie I" 
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Captain Fitzgerald was a devoted father* 
but by no means a wise one. He could 
no more resist the sweet pleading eyes of 
his daughter on a matter of grave im- 
portance to her future welfare, than if the 
question had been one of an afternoon's 
pleasure. And then his own wishes 
were so entirely with hers. 

*' You shall do nothing you don't like, 
my darling," he answered. '' And if you 
want to come, you shall come ; and 
you shall not have a moment's worry or 
fatigue that your good-for-nothing old 
father can spare you." 

Eva clung to him, too happy even to 
attempt any contradiction of his last words. 
After a minute or two, she asked him 
when he thought of going. The answer 
took away her breath. 
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" On Saturday, I think. The sooner 
we get off. the better it will be in many 
ways. I've written to Heathcote, and I 
expect him up here to-morrow. I don't 
suppose he'll come too ; he's talked of 
giving up service these two years, as it is ; 
but I want him here." 

" Have you told Bertie T^ was Eva's 
next question. 

** No ; I haven't seen him this morning. 
You can tell him, little woman, when he 
comes in." 

" Mr. Macdonald asked him to take 
some books over this morning," said Eva ; 
" he will be in before lunch. May we go 
to Shepheard's this afternoon, father.'^ I 
want to see Lady Arundel." 

" Yes, you can go ; the streets are quiet 
enough to-day. FU take you over myself, 
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if you like. I have some business to see 
after this afternoon." 

Accordingly they went to the hotel 
together early in the afternoon, and 
were informed that Lady Arundel was 
alone in her room. Eva wrote her name 
on one of her father's cards, and begged 
the waiter to take it to Saunders, and ask 
her to come and speak with her. 

Saunders came down with her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and a somewhat in- 
coherent account of her perplexity. Lady 
Arundel, she said, was sitting there for all 
the world like a stone ; she had not shed 
a tear, or spoken a word, except to tell 
Saunders that they would leave the country 
by the next mail from Alexandria. Poor 
Saunders was sure she would be ill, and 
was at her wits' end to know what to do. 
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** But surely, Saunders, she will not care 
to see me," expostulated Evelyn. "I 
think I will not go up to-day/' 

** Oh, do, miss, if you please," said 
Saunders. " I'd try any chance to rouse 
her. rd sooner see her take on ever so." 

Poor Evelyn shrank very much from 
the interview, and half hoped her father 
would forbid her to go. But he was at a 
little distance, talking eagerly to some one 
who had just come in ; and she felt that 
she ought to do what she could. So she 
followed Saunders upstairs, and found her- 
self ushered without ceremony into Lady 
Arunxiers presence. 

Lady Arundel was sitting perfectly still 
with her hands in her lap. She wore the 
same g^ey dress in which Evelyn had seen 
her before, and her face, always pale, 
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seemed to have taken upon it somewhat 
of the same ghastly hue. Evelyn, moved 
thereto by an impulse of desperation, went 
down upon her knees upon the floor beside 
her, and held up her face to be kissed. 

" Oh, Lady Arundel," she cried, with 
eyes that. ran over the more readily be- 
cause of the tearless gaze which met them, 
'* I could not help coming, but I will go 
away if you would rather be alone," 

"How should you care for him ?" asked 
Lady Arundel, after a moment's pause, 
and in the same strange voice which 
Evelyn had heard before. "He came 
here for me, and it killed him. How 
should you understand that, child ?" 

" Oh no, I don't understand ; only I am 
so very, very sorry," sobbed Eva, kissing 
the hand she held. 
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'' You, only you — of all the hundreds 
who would have given their lives for 
him !" 

This came also with slow, strange utter- 
ance, after a pause. 

Evelyn did not answer. After a minute 
or two, fearing that her presence was more 
of an intrusion than a comfort, she rose 
to go. 

" Good-bye, Lady Arundel," she said, 
faltering. 

" Why do you say good-bye ?" asked 
Lady Arundel, without moving. " I never 
said good-bye to him. And you are not 
going away ?" 

Evelyn had referred to Lady Arundel's 
approaching departure, but this speech re- 
called the thought of her own. 

**Yes, I am," she said simply. "We 
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are all going to Khartoum the day after 
to-morrow." 

"You are going to Khartoum, child!" 
said Lady Arundel, the blank stare of her 
grey eyes softening into a look of attention. 
"Are you mad also, like myself?" 

" We are going to Khartoum," repeated 
Evelyn steadily. " Father cannot stay in 
Cairo any longer, and he is going to take 
us with him." 

** Then if you are not mad your father 
is," answered Lady Arundel quietly. 

It was impossible for Evelyn to answer 
in defence of her father just then. She 
only flushed deeply as she kissed Lady 
Arundel and went away. 

Early in the afternoon of the following 
day they were all assembled in the veran- 
da, superintending the packing of some 
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cases. Mr. Graham was there, and Major 
Heathcote, who had come up from Ismailia 
the evening before, and had been storming 
and raving at his friend ever since for 
what he called his madness in taking 
Evelyn with him into the interior. To 
begin with, he did not think that the ex- 
pedition was a wise or useful one, and had 
done all he could to dissuade his friend 
from it. 

He had not liked to say much before 
Evelyn about herself, knowing that she 
would strongly disapprove of his argu- 
ments ; but she had been out almost all 
the morning with Bertie. She had called 
as they came home at the hotel, and asked 
for Lady Arundel, her heart being full of 
compunction for her unexpressed anger of 
yesterday; but the porter said that Lady 
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Arundel had driven out early to the ceme- 
tery, and had not yet returned. 

Now she was sitting dreamily in a low 
chair, with her eyes fixed on the pleasant 
garden which they were so soon to leave 
behind. 

Osman came upon the balcony, looking 
flurried. 

** There is one lady '' he began to 

his master ; but before he could finish his 
sentence some one entered from behind, 
and Lady Arundel stood among them. 

If she had been a ghost her sudden 
appearance could not have more startled 
them. Her long black garments hung 
strangely about her ; her face, from which 
she had put back the blinding veil, was 
greyer than ever, and her eyes saw 
nothing. 
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"Is Captain Fitzgerald here ?" she 
asked at last. '' I wish to see him." 

" Here he is/' answered Evelyn, who 
had come timidly near to Lady Arundel 
with her father. 

Heathcote, Graham, and Bertie quietly 
disappeared. Eva would have done the 
same, but for an appealing look from her 
father, which was almost comical in its 
helpless dependence. 

"Won't you sit down, Lady Arundel ?" 
she began nervously ; and Lady Arundel 
sat down with the same air of expression- 
less rigidity. 

"Your daughter told me," she said, 
looking now straight at Captain Fitz- 
gerald, " that you intend to take her with 
you to Khartoum. Is that really so ?" 

" Yes, I think so," hesitated Captain 
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Fitzgerald, horribly nervous, and longing 
to follow the example of the others. 
The fact is, you see, Lady Arundel, it 
is a choice of evils. I am aware that 
it may not be pleasant for her to travel 
in the Sudan with me ; but it will be also 
unpleasant, nor do I think better, for her 
to remain here without her brother and 
myself." 

" That is what I thought," answered 
Lady Arundel, still looking at him with 
a gaze which fascinated and disturbed him 
terribly. " That is why I came here to- 
day. Let her come home with me. I 
am not a good companion for anyone just 
now ; but I will take care of her, and we 
shall soon be with Blanche. I will send 
her safely to you when you come back, 
and know what you are going to do. 

VOL. II. i.' ' . 19 
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But till then let her stay with me. I shall 
like to have her." 

Evelyn clung speechless to her father, 
and he did not see her face, because he 
could not take away his eyes from Lady 
\runders. 

" You are very good," he began unde- 
cidedly. " It might certainly be better for 
her " 

*' It would certainly be best for her," 
answered Lady Arundel, in the same quiet 
tones. " My dear," and her eyes softened 
as they rested upon Evelyn, "you will 
come with me ?" 

" Oh, Lady Arundel, I cannot !" cried 
Eva, in a kind of terror. "I thank you, 
but I cannot leave them. I must be with 
father and Bertie." 

Captain Fitzgerald heaved a sigh of 
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relief, as if her voice had broken the spell. 
" You hear how it is, Lady Arundel/' he 
said, not venturing again to meet those 

strange grey eyes ; " we cannot do without 
each otheri my little girl and I." 

Lady Arundel did not seem vexed or 
hurt, or appear to think that there was any 
more to be said. She rose up, wrapping 
her sable robes around her with a motion 
of farewell. 

" It is all finished now, then," she said. 
'* Good-bye, my child." 

Evelyn led her out through the house, 
clinging to her with tearful farewells. 
Heathcote slipped back quietly, and 
joined his friend on the veranda. 

** What did she say ?" he asked eagerly. 
** Did she offer to take Eva home with 
her ?" 

19 — 2 
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"Yes," answered Fitzgerald, running 
his hands through his hair with a vague 
sense that life was beginning to be too 
perplexing a business altogether. 

" And you accepted ?" 

" No. Eva did not wish it ; neither 
did I." 

"Then you are a selfish fool, Fitz- 
gerald !" exclaimed Heathcote, with an 
actual stamp of passion. 

" And you are a privileged individual,'* 
answered his friend coolly, but so sadly 
that all Heathcote's remonstrances were 
forgotten in his earnest apologies and 
sympathy. 

One more day of half-bewildered prepa- 
ration, and then they met at the dinner- 
table in the veranda for the last time. 
They were all there. Lister, Macdonald, 
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Shee, Graham, and Heathcote — the last 
ver)'' restless, and evincing a decided 
disposition to destroy the flowers with 
which Evelyn had, as usual, dressed the 
table. It was a lovely night, and the 
golden chequer-work of light and shade 
in the veranda was thrown into stronger 
relief by the more sharply contrasted 
masses of dark shadows with the brilliant 
moonlight of the garden beyond. There 
was not much conversation during dinner, 
and it was chiefly sustained by Lister and 
Shee. As the cigarettes were brought in. 
Captain Fitzgerald roused himself to give 
an order for champagne. 

** That s right, old fellow," said Lister. 
" We ought to drink to the success of your 
journey." 

" Are you all ready ?" asked Fitzgerald, 
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rising as the glasses were filled. "Then, 
here's to the health and success of every- 
one of us, and a happy meeting round the 
same table." 

There was a slight murmur of assent, 
but the toast was drunk almost in silence. 
Evelyn left her glass half empty as she 
slipped away into the garden ; and Major 
Heathcote set his down so unsteadily that 
it fell, and shivered to atoms on the stone 
floor. 

" A bad omen, Heathcote," commented 
Fitzgerald, with a short laugh. 

" Hang omens !" answered Heathcote 
fiercely. " I say, Bertie," he continued, as 
he saw the lad preparing to follow his 
sister, *' I wish you would fetch my cigar-case 
out of my overcoat-pocket. Tve got some 
new ones that I want you fellows to try." 
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Having thus disposed of Bertie, he left 

the cigars to dispose of themselves, and 
plunged down into the trees in search of 

Eva. He found her sitting by the fountain 
in the moonlight, not crying, but with a 
sadness and depth in her sweet eyes as 
moved him almost more. 

" Eva r* he said, putting out his hands 
as he came up to her ; " Eva !" 

He had never, to her face, called her 
by her Christian name before ; but Evelyn 
did not notice that. She let him take her 
hands, and even leant her head against his 
shoulder as he sat down beside her on the 
edge of the basin. 

" Oh, Major Heathcote," she said, 
•*how much can happen in a week! Do 
you remember how happy we were last 
Friday ? We did not even know that 
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the Arundels had come back then. And 
now it can never be the same again." 

** wSome things will be the same," an- 
swered Heathcote sturdily, but with a 
choke in his voice. ** You will come back 
to us, little lady, before the year is out. 
And I shall always be the same, whatever 
comes." 

** Yes ; people do not change, unless 
they die," answered Eva, out of her young 
experience. " I wonder if we shall ever 
come back." 

" Yes, yes, of course," muttered Heath- 
cote hastily. *' And look here, Eva ! I'm 
a rough fellow, and not good for much,- 
Fm afraid ; but remember, so long as I'm 
above ground you have a friend who would 
do anything in the world for you. You'll 
remember that, won't you, Eva ?" 
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" Yes," said Eva simply ; and then, as 
he kissed her hand again, Bertie came in 
search of them, and if he had any more to 
say it was left unsaid. 

Not that he was in love with Evelyn 
in the popular sense of the word, or even 
fancied himself to be so. He regarded her 
much in the same light as Count Walter 
did his mistress, Elizabeth of Hungary, 
and would have served her even more 
tenderly and faithfully. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" When mine eyes the mazy heavens do scan. 
Wherein the stars revolving wind their way, 
My feet are lifted from the earth they trod, 
I rise and rest beyond the realm of man, 
Filled with the everlasting food of God." 

Amaranth and Asphodel. 

§HE eventful journey had begun. 
They had gone down by rail to 
Suez, whence they had to take 
the steamer to Suakim, and cross the 
desert to Berber. From Berber they would 
go down the Nile to Khartoum in one 
of the Government steamers which ply up 
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and down the river as long as there is 
water enough to float them. Already the 
grey white buildings and flat roofs of 
Suakim had come into view, and the 
brother and sister were sitting on deck, in 
spite of the great heat of early afternoon, 
to see their entry. 

It had been a very different voyage from 
their last, but Eva had enjoyed it almost 
as much and Bertie more, since he was so 
much stronger. They had parted from 
Major Heathcote at Suez, and from the 
rest of their friends at Cairo. Osman was 
with them ; he knew nothing about the 
country between Suakim and Berber, but 
had been into the interior by way of the 
Nile more than once, and was a better 
servant while travelling than in Cairo. 
There were no English on board besides 
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themselves, and but few petty traders, 
mostly Levantines ; so that they had made 
no friends. 

It took them some time longer to get 
into Suakim, and was nearly five o'clock 
when they finally arrived at the landing- 
place, amid such a clamour of tongues as 
Evelyn had never heard equalled. Cap- 
tain Fitzgerald had brought his own tents 
with him, and intended to camp at once 
outside the town and remain there for the 
few days which must elapse before he 
could select the camels and men necessary 
for his journey. It was some hours, how- 
ever, before all the preliminaries could be 
got over, and not till ten o'clock were they 
enabled to sit down to a hasty meal in the 
larger tent, which had a partition arranged 
in it for Evelyn's bedroom. A small camp- 
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bedstead had also been brought for her 
instead of the rugs which contented her 
father and Bertie. 

The novelty of the whole thing was so 
charming to them that Evelyn would have 
been in high spirits had not her father s 
thoughtfulness approached almost to melan- 
choly. At a hint from him she soon retired 
into her own division, and despite the 
strangeness of her position was soon as 
sound asleep as ever she had been in her 
pretty little room in Cairo. 

It was not very late when she awoke, 
but she already heard sounds in the other 
half of the tent which led her to suppose 
that her father was up and dressed. There 
were strange voices talking in Arabic ; and 
getting up, Eva cautiously peeped round 
to see who was there. Her father and 
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Bertie were sitting gravely on their rugs, 

the former smoking, and evidently giving 

audience to a well-dressed individual in a 

turban, who sat on the ground just outside 

the tent-door. From what Evelyn could 

gather the conversation referred to the 

hiring of camels, and imagining that she 

must have greatly overslept herself, she 

proceeded to dress with all speed. The 

man went away before she was quite 

ready, and Bertie came to see how she was 

getting on. 

After breakfast their father went off to 
call upon the Governor, and Bertie and 

Evelyn were left in camp, finding quite 

sufficient amusement in their attempts to 

sketch the scene from the tent-door, and 

some of the numerous quaint figures who 

hung about the tents, and might perhaps 
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have become troublesome had it not been 
for Osman's vigorous measures. Indeed, 
for the three days during which they re- 
mained in the same spot they scarcely ever 

left the camp, and saw nothing of Suakim 
itself; but, as their father assured them, 

that was no great loss. 

Evelyn was rather disappointed to find 
that they were not to ride upon camels 
across the desert ; it seemed to deprive the 
expedition of half its romance. They had 
six or seven for the tents and other bag- 
gage, but for the rest Captain Fitzgerald 
had engaged four stout mules, which, 
though perhaps safer and easier for young 
travellers, did not look half so picturesque 
as the ungainly beasts, the very sound of 
whose inharmonious roar Evelyn grew 
afterwards to love. 
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Evelyn never forgot that first day's 
march, or the early start from Suakim. It 
was a lovely morning, fresh and sweet, 
beyond all power of the natives to poison it ; 
and though it was the ist of March, quite 
cool enough for an extra wrap during the 
first hour or two after sunrise. They were 
on a slightly-raised piece of ground^ so that 
she could see the line of dazzling blue sea 
beyond the town, and on the other the 
long green plain, flushed with sunlight, 
which was as yet only strong enough to 
caress and not to hurt the waking land. 

Beyond that lay the low and barren 
mountains, which were to be the goal of 
that day*s journey ; very near they seemed 
at first to Evelyn, but she soon changed 
her opinion about that. She was glad 
enough to dismount when, after a five 
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hours' ride, they arrived at the spot where 
the smaller of the tents had been pitched 
for the noonday rest. They had left the 
more populous country behind, but there 
were still signs of a rude cultivation here 
and there, and plenty of mimosas along 
the track ; no sign as yet of desert. 

After luncheon Captain Fitzgerald bade 
Evelyn go to sleep until he woke her, and 
though Evelyn laughed at first, and de 
clared that she had never been able to 
sleep in the daytime, yet she had no sooner 
lain down on the rug which Osman spread 
for her than she went fast asleep, and 
never stirred till Bertie touched her, and 
she found them all ready to start again. 
Her father had slept also, but Bertie looked 
.white and tired, and though Eva would 

not vex him by calling their father's atten- 
VOL. II. 20 
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tion to it, she knew that he was suffering 
from one of his headaches. 

The ground grew more open as they 
advanced, and once, to Evelyn's great 
delight, a troop of gazelles bounded across 
the plain, and disappeared almost in a 
moment. By-and-by they began to ap- 
proach the low stony mountains which 
had seemed so near to Evelyn in the 
morning; the ground grew very rough, 
and all signs of vegetation ceased, except 
a few scanty plants. It grew very dark 
also, and Evelyn began to wonder when 
the day's march would end. She was 
afraid Bertie must be growing very tired, 
and glanced round apprehensively to see 
how he was looking. Slight as the motion 
was, her father perceived it, and the next 
moment he had dismounted and was at 
her side, asking if she was tired. 
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" Oh no, father," exclaimed Eva ; adding, 
however, with the instinct of truth : "At 
least, scarcely at all." 

" We have very little farther to go now/* 
said Captain Fitzgerald ; " and we shall find 
the tent ready. You will make a good 
traveller, my dear." 

This speech made Evelyn glow with 
pleasure, but she wished that Bertie had 
been included. A very few minutes more 
and an unexpected turn in the rocky path- 
way brought them in sight of the encamp- 
ment, where preparations for dinner were 
actively going forward, and the whole 
scene looked most picturesque and inviting. 
Captain Fitzgerald lifted his daughter from 
her mule, and fairly carried her into the 
tent, where she was soon joined by Bertie, 
who looked fagged, but stoutly declared 

20 — 2 
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himself to be as well as possible. He did 
not seem, however, to have much appetite, 
and this secretly distressed Evelyn, who 
was ravenously hungry. 

However, the next morning, when she 
woke soon after sunrise, and peeped cau- 
tiously outside her curtain to see if anyone 
else was stirring, the first person she saw 
was Bertie, sitting fully dressed on a rock 
near, and making a hasty sketch of the 
scene in his pocket-book. He caught sight 
of her at the same moment, and came up 

to the tent. 

** Eva, are you ready ?" he asked, in a 
low tone. " Come out ; there's no one 
else stirring, and you can't think how jolly 

it is !" 

Eva's toilet did not take long, and she 
joined him just as the camp began to ex- 
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hibit signs of life, and her father's voice 
was heard giving imperative orders to 
Osman. 

** Oh, Bertie, isn't it lovely to be living 
like this ?'' was Eva's exclamation. " Do 
let us do something to feel as if we were 
really exploring instead of just going to 
Berber. Let us climb up to the top of 
this ridge, and see what we can see." 

" All right," said Bertie ; '* but we must 
keep in sight of the camp, I think, or 
father will be wondering what has become 
of us." 

They set themselves to work, and after 
a quarter of an hour of pretty hard scram- 
bling reached the top of the spur of rock 
under which they had been encamped. It 
did not appear that their trouble was well 
repaid, for there was little to see except 
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the bare rugged hills which surrounded 
them on every side ; but Evelyn thought it 
delicious, and could not be persuaded to 
descend till some energetic signals from 
Osman below made them scramble down, 
to be met by a good-natured rebuke from 
their father for delaying an already late 
start. 

That day*s march was a long, and till 
near evening a very uninteresting one. 
Most of the day they were following the 
bed of a river which was almost dry, and 
further on in the year would become 
entirely so. Here and there they came 
upon a greener spot, with a pretty ground- 
vegetation, and trees of a kind called by 
the Arabs Hebe, which Evelyn thought 
very pretty. But towards sunset they left 
the hills behind them, and entered a broad 
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sandy plain, singularly bare and tolerably 
smooth. Far in front other hills were 
visible, behind which the sky was growing 
clear and golden, and towards which the 
broad sun stooped slowly, attended by 
some tiny radiant clouds, which looked 
like a flight of golden-winged cherubs. 
Evelyn was absorbed in this spectacle 
when her father came to her side and asked 
her how she felt. 

*' Oh, I am scarcely at all tired !" she 
answered enthusiastically. " Look, father, 
how beautiful that is !** 

" Yes, the sun won't last much longer," 
answered her father, glancing in that 
direction ; " but the moon will be up half 
an hour after that, and if you are really not 
tired I thought of pushing on for another 
two hours. This is a suffocatingly hot 
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place to cross by day, but it is a tolerably 
good road ; and the moon's quite enough 
for us to go on by if you are up to it." 

*' Oh yes, I should like of all things to 
go on by moonlight!" answered Evelyn, 
inwardly wishing that she could know what 
Bertie felt about it. "I don't think I 
should much care if you didn't stop all 
night — if I could keep awake.*' 

" We won't try your powers so far as 
that just yet," said her father, laughing as 
he went off to despatch his order to the 
baggage in front. 

Evelyn managed to induce her animal 
to approach Bertie's, and they enjoyed the 
sunset together. After that it was very 
dark for a short time; and once Evas 
mule stumbled so seriously that she began 
secretly to feel a little apprehensive. But 
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as she turned to Bertie, with an instinct of 
seeking consolation, he directed her gaze 
behind them, and there was a line of 
intense light behind the sharp black out- 
line of the hills they had left. Then the 
moon came upwards in all her splendour 
and flooded the whole plain with such 
glorious silver light that Evelyn became 
silent from excess of pleasure in the scene. 
Far in front she could see the line of 
baggage-camels showing clear and black 
against the moonlit sand. Behind and far 
in front there were the low sharp ranges 
of the hills ; but the plain, which was of 
fine white sand, shone in the silver light 
almost like snow, and contrasted strangely 
with the clear dark sky. Now and then 
one of the natives broke out in a low 
crooning song, but for the most part they 
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rode in what was to Evelyn a strange and 
beautiful silence. She was almost sorry 
when the long ride came to an end — and 
they dismounted just before midnight at 
the noisy little camp. They had come 
more than half-way across the sandy plain ; 
but in answer to a remark from Evelyn her 
father told her, laughingly, that she need 
not regret it — she would have enough of 
the desert after they had passed the 
hills. 

They started early again the next morn- 
ing, and were well among the hills before 
noon. These were higher than the last 
range and not so broadly extended. They 
left them almost immediately after their 
mid-day rest, and got fairly into the desert 
again, which now stretched in front of 
them as far as they could see. 
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About five in the afternoon Eva was 
struck by a strange appearance in the south, 
something like a pillar of cloud reaching 
straight up from the barren plain into a 
cloudless blue sky. She pointed it out to 
her father and asked what it meant. 

" That r he said ; '' that's sand. I only 
hope it will keep clear of us." 

"Is it a sand-pillar ?" asked Eva, in 
some excitement. " I have always wanted 
to see one. How high do you suppose it 
is, father ?" 

" About two hundred feet I should say," 
replied Captain Fitzgerald, measuring the 
distance with his eye. 

" It looks like a pillar of cloud," said 
Evelyn musingly. " Father," she added 
abruptly, after a minute or two, " don't you 
suppose it must have been something of 
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that kind which went before the Israelites 
in the desert ?" 

'* I don't know/* answered Captain Fitz- 
gerald, rather taken aback by this un- 
expected application. '* I dare say. I have 
been told, indeed, that on dark nights, 
and in certain conditions of the atmos- 
phere, these sand-pillars sometimes become 
luminous, which would suit your idea very 
well, I suppose ; but I can't vouch for it. 
I had it from good authority, but I never 
saw it myself." 

This piece of intelligence delighted 
Evelyn, and she fell back to communicate 
it to Bertie, who was in very good health 
and spirits. The next day put both to the 
proof, however, for the whole way led over 
a desert plain which stretched away on 
every side without a break. The sun 
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smote fiercely down upon it, and the very 
stillness seemed to add to the oppression. 
Evelyn began to feel almost giddy with 
the heat and glare, and was heartily thank- 
ful when at last they reached the little tent 
which had been pitched for their mid-day 
rest. Her father came as usual to her 
side, and anxiously asked if she were tired. 
" Oh no 1" answered Evelyn, with a 
little gasp ; " only it is so hot to-day." 

ff 

'* We won't start again just yet," he said ; 
"we shall be able to go till midnight over 
this ground." 

The place where they had halted was 
very near a desert burial-ground and 
mosque. It was of the rudest description : 
the graves were scarcely indicated in the 
shifting soil, and the mosque was nothing 
but a little quadrilateral traced with four 
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rows of small stones. On the eastern side 
these stones were prolonged into a neck, 
leading to three big stones set upright. 
This represented the niche towards Mecca. 
Evelyn would scarcely have noticed it had 
she not observed three of tho camelmen 
choose that particular spot on which to say 
their prayers. As they did not start again 
till rather late in the afternoon both Evelyn 
and Bertie felt sufficiently refreshed, after 
a good sleep, to walk round the encamp- 
ment and take a rough sketch of it. 

The next day was the roughest but the 
most picturesque day's march in the 
journey. Most of it led through hills 
higher than any they had yet crossed ; and 
the pass was covered with the most luxu- 
riant and refreshing vegetation. Then 
there was another stretch of arid sand, 
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which made the contrast all the more 
charming, when at length they came to 
end the day's march at an oasis, where a 
few trees shaded a well of fresh water, and 
an undergrowth of tiny desert flowers 
sweetened, the whole air. In this place 
they found a caravan encamped before 
them. The picturesquely dressed natives 
and their beasts coloured and animated the 
picture : but what enchanted Evelyn most 
was the sight of the flowers ; and her mule 
had scarcely stopped before she was off 
his back, and filling her hands with desert 
stock, and the other gem-like blooms which 
covered the ground with a soft flush of lilac. 
" What a baby you are, Eva !" said her 
father, laughing, as she came into the tent 
with her hands full. ** Who would suppose 
that you were past eighteen ?" 
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** Oh, I do not want to grow up," said 
Eva happily. ** I should hate to feel like 
a responsible person ; and I needn't, you 
know, so long as I have you and Bertie." 

She was so deep in her flowers that she 
did not see Captain Fitzgerald's rather sad 
look at his son, who had thrown himself 
down upon the rugs with a sigh of exhaus- 
tion. Bertie was growing thinner; and 
the sun, so far from browning him, seemed 
to have burnt all the colour out of his face. 
Yet he liked the life thoroughly, there was 
no doubt about that. 

After that day, there was little more 
variety in their journey. Long stretches 
of white waste plain, diversified now and 
then by curiously regular amphitheatres of 
sand many miles in circumference ; here 
and there a few stunted bushes or handful 
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of dry and dying grass. Then low rocky 
hills again, and beyond them the great 
desert, stretching away on every side of 
them like the infinite sea, and strewn with 
the whitening bones of camels along the 
track, as with the wreckage of long-past 
storms. Monotonous to write of, doubly 
monotonous and wearisome at times to 

endure, and yet 

Is there anyone who, having made such 
a journey, does not know how the spell of 
the desert, and its free infinitude of space, 
and immeasurable arch of heaven — its 
ever-changing light and shadows and 
visions of unapproachable delight — holds 
you with a fascination like that of the 
sea, and grows upon you more and more ? 
To him that has never felt it, this is a 
thing inexplicable, but true. Evelyn and 
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Bertie had both been under that spell, and 
when on the tenth day they drew near 
Berber, and entered its dirty streets swarm- 
ing with picturesque life, all remembrance 
of heat, and thirst, and weariness was lost, 
and they would gladly have continued their 
journey for another and another decade of 
days. 





CHAPTER IV. 

"It flows through old hushed Egypt and its sands, 
Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream." 

" Then we wake 
And hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 
Tnixt villages, and think how we shall take 
Our own calm journey on for human sake." 

HE travellers only stayed one 
night at Berber, as the Govern- 
ment steamer left the next day, 
and Captain Fitzgerald was in haste. 
Evelyn did not find the Nile voyage very 
interesting. She and Bertie had always 
longed, indeed, to behold the far-famed 
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temples and tombs which they had seen so 
many English parties start lightly off to 
view, but now they were too far south for 
any records of ancient greatness ; and the 
natural scenery was not very striking, 
except between Shendy and Khartoum, 
where they had some difficulty in passing 
the cataract. 

They went by one of the Government 
steamers, and occupied only four days in 
the transit. As they approached Khartoum, 
Captain Fitzgerald grew terribly restless, 
and spent the greater part of the night 
before their arrival in pacing up and down 
the narrow deck. 

It was early in the morning when they 
arrived, and Captain Fitzgerald took his son 
and daughter at once to the house of an old 
companion in arms, an Austrian by birth, who 
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for the last four years had been stationed 
at Khartoum, and with whom Captain Fitz- 
gerald had stayed during a previous visit 
of ten days some three years ago. 

Colonel Schoeffer was not in Khartoum, 
but his head servant, who remembered 
Captain Fitzgerald well, greeted him 
heartily, and at once set about preparing 
the house for their reception. The bare 
cool rooms seemed wonderfully clean and 
luxurious to Evelyn after their late journey- 
ing, and she and Bertie were well content 
to be left sitting in the shaded balcony 
looking out upon the picturesque scene 
below, while their father went off to the 
Consulate. 

From their balcony they looked upon 
the Nile, which just at this point was 
crowded with native boats and their crews. 
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Down below there was a kind of open 
roadway, which ran between the house 
and the water, and here were lively groups 
engaged in washing their clothes with that 
due accompaniment of gossip and shrill 
laughter which seems to be equally in- 
separable from the process in all coun- 
tries. 

Evelyn got out her sketch-book and 
made a sketch of the scene, and Bertie 
wrote in a kind of joint diary, which they 
had started during the past year. They 
were so happily engaged that neither 
noticed how the time went, nor how long 
it was before their father s step sounded 
slowly and heavily upon the stair. 

As he entered, Bertie was struck by the 
worn and anxious expression which had 
settled on the handsome face. But the 
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kind, indolent voice in which he spoke was 
unchanged. 

" Well, little woman," he said, as he 
came up to Evelyn, "are you nearly ready 
for some food ? Osman has it set out, I 
see." 

" Oh yes, father !" answered Evelyn ; 
'*ahd I am sure you must be : you had no 
breakfast this morning. Have you seen 
Colonel Gordon T' 

" No ; he is not in Khartoum," answered 
her father, sinking somewhat wearily into 
his chair at the table. 

** Not in Khartoum 1 Is not that very 
troublesome for you .^" asked Evelyn half 
timidly. ** Or will he soon be here 
again ?" 

" No, I am afraid not. You know there 
has been a good deal of trouble farther 
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south lately. In the Bahr-el-Gazal es- 
pecially there has been very heavy fight- 
ing, which is not over yet. Gordon is not 
actually with the troops there, but he has 
gone down with a fresh army to Lardo, 
and it seems very uncertain when he will 
be back." 

There was silence for a few moments. 
Neither of the two liked to ask questions, 
but both felt that here was an unexpected 
turn in their affairs. At length Evelyn 
asked if Colonel Schoeffer was away with 
Gordon. 

** No, he is gone to Delgauna just now," 
answered Captain Fitzgerald, and relapsed 
into silence for the rest of the meal. 

Afterwards, however, when he had fairly 
settled himself to the enjoyment of his 
pipe, he became more communicative, and 
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told them what he had heard about the 
native war which was now drawing to a 
close. 

" I see nothing for it but to go on," he 
remarked at length, after a pause. " We're 
in for it now, and may as well do that 
as stay here. What do you say, little 
woman T^ 

"Oh yes, father," declared Evelyn un- 
hesitatingly; ** the farther we go, the better 
we shall be pleased — Bertie and I." 

There was not much more said about 
the matter. Two days more were spent in 
hiring men and in purchasing some addi- 
tional stores, for the Nile was now too low 
to admit of the passage of steamers, and on 
the third the caravan filed slowly out from 
the squalid streets of Khartoum. 




CHAPTER V. 



" Men must die — one dies by day, and near him moans 
his mother ; 
They dig his grave, and tread it down, and go from 
it full loth. 
And one dies about the midnight, and the wind moans 
and no other, 
And the snows give him a burial — and God loves 
them both." 

Jean Inge low. 

NEARLY a fortnight afterwards 
the little caravan approached 
Shambei towards mid-day, and 

proceeded to camp just outside the town. 

For some days they had heard vague 
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rumours of the war which was going on 
in the Bahr-el-Gazal country, a few days' 
journey to the west ; and Bertie had 
divined that his father became somewhat 
disturbed, and as anxious as it was possible 
for one of his easy temperament to be. 
For the young people, they had found the 
journey very pleasant, in spite of heat, 
mosquitoes, bad food, and other discom- 
forts incidental to travel in these parts. 
Indeed, it seemed to Evelyn that she 
must have passed the greater part of her 
life in this manner. 

In the afternoon Captain Fitzgerald 
went up to the military station in the town 
to obtain the latest news. He came back 
sooner than they expected with a weary 
look which caused Bertie to notice for the 
first time the signs of actual illness in his 
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temples and tombs which they had seen so 
many English parties start lightly off to 
view, but now they were too far south for 
any records of ancient greatness ; and the 
natural scenery was not very striking, 
except between Shendy and Khartoum, 
where they had some difficulty in passing 
the cataract. 

They went by one of the Government 
steamers, and occupied only four days in 
the transit. As they approached Khartoum, 
Captain Fitzgerald grew terribly restless, 
and spent the greater part of the night 
before their arrival in pacing up and down 
the narrow deck. 

It was early in the morning when they 
arrived, and Captain Fitzgerald took his son 
and daughter at once to the house of an old 
companion in arms, an Austrian by birth, who 
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for the last four years had been stationed 
at Khartoum, and with whom Captain Fitz- 
gerald had stayed during a previous visit 
of ten days some three years ago. 

Colonel Schoefifer was not in Khartoum, 
but his head servant, who remembered 
Captain Fitzgerald well, greeted him 
heartily, and at once set about preparing 
the house for their reception. The bare 
cool rooms seemed wonderfully clean and 
luxurious to Evelyn after their late journey- 
ing, and she and Bertie were well content 
to be left sitting in the shaded balcony 
looking out upon the picturesque scene 
below, while their father went off to the 
Consulate. 

From their balcony they looked upon 
the Nile, which just at this point was 
crowded with native boats and their crews. 
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father's face. He made no remark, how- 
ever, and it was Evelyn who ventured to 
ask, as she nestled up beside him in the 
tent : *' Have you heard any bad news, 
father ? You look so worried." 

Captain Fitzgerald kissed his daughter's 
hair and stroked it, but he did not answer 
immediately. When he did he said 
shortly : " Yes ; I have heard that we 
have been on the wrong track for the last 
fortnight. Gordon was at Senaar all the 
time ; and those " — here he paused and 
gulped down some expressions which he 
did not permit himself to use before Evelyn 
— ** rascals who misinformed me at Khar- 
toum must have known it all the while." 

" Oh, father ! But why should they not 
want to tell you the truth ?" asked Evelyn, 
wondering and aghast. 
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**The — father of lies knows why," an- 
swered Captain Fitzgerald bitterly. 

Evelyn had never seen him so put out. 
She did not venture to speak as he paced 
up and down the tent, smothering sundry 
exclamations under his moustache. After 
a time Bertie asked if he had heard any- 
thing of Colonel Schoefifer. 

**Yes," answered his father, stopping 
short in his walk. " He is only four days 
west from here, in command of some 
reserve troops waiting for orders. I 
should like, since we have come so far, to 
see him. It might be of some use, too. 
It would not take us much more than a 
week, and it is well out of the way of 
the fighting. What do you say, young 
people ?'* 

As he expected, both Bertie and Evelyn 
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decided with one voice for going on. 
There was nothing to detain them in 
Shambei, and they continued their journey 
on the next morning. Most of the men 
and animals were left behind, as they in- 
tended to make a light and rapid march. 
They took only four mules, and, besides 
Osman, only one mule-driver and two 
porters. 

For the first day the country was easy, 
and very pretty. It was over low ground, 
which in the autumn months was inun- 
dated to a great extent, but now lay green 
and bright with quickly-ripening crops. 
After that, however, they plunged almost 
suddenly into rougher country, at first 
park-like, and then so thickly over- 
grown that their progress was slow. 
The porters, who were also acting 
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as guides, became rather troublesoihe, 
threatening to desert, and demanding their 
pay. 

Of this Bertie and Evelyn knew 
nothing, though Bertie suspected that 
something was wrong. He was more 
immediately concerned about his father, 
who looked very ill, though he declared 
that nothing was the matter with him but 
a touch of fever. 

The morning of the third day found 
them slowly threading their way through 
thick scrub, towards distant mountains of 
no great height, which were only visible at 
intervals when the underwood parted a 
little. It was very close and hot. Here 
and there they seemed to encounter a 
regular swarm of insect plagues, and the 
little party were very silent. 
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As it happened, Evelyn was not feeling 
particularly well herself, but she would 
have scorned to confess it, and thought 
only of her father; for though Bertie, 
wishing to spare her, had said nothing, his 
anxiety had communicated itself to her at 

an early date. 

They had proceeded almost in silence 
for about half a mile, when, on coming to 
a small open place which was partly 

shadowed by a large banyan-tree, the 
porters threw down their loads, and one of 
them, who could speak a little Arabic, sig- 
nified in surly tones that they were to rest 
here. 

" Nonsense !" exclaimed Captain Fitz- 
gerald, who, being an easy man, seldom 
interfered with his guide's arrangements, 
but now spoke irritably, not to say fiercely. 
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** It is not ten o'clock yet. Tell the lazy 
beggars to shoulder up again, or V\\ know 
the reason why." 

He spoke in English, which he rarely 
used in addressing Osman ; and Osman 
translated the command with a liberal and 
forcible introduction of various epithets 
suited to native capacity. His eloquence, 
however, appeared to produce no adequate 
effect ; the men shook their heads, and 
repeated their former statement doggedly. 

Captain Fitzgerald's face flushed crimson, 
and he raised his stick with a threatening 
gesture. Evelyn waited in terrified sur- 
prise for what was to follow, when she saw 
his arm fall aimlessly to his side, and his 
whole frame seemed to collapse against 
Bertie, who rushed to support his father 
just in time. 
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Osman and Evelyn were also beside* 
him in a moment, and Captain Fitzgerald 
smiled feebly at his daughter's white face. 

" rU have to let the rogues have their 
own way for once," he said. " Put the rug 
there for me to lie down ; an hour or two's 
rest will put me all right again." 

He tried to speak as usual, but his voice 
sank till the last words were almost in- 
audible ; and the moment the rug had been 
thrown down he lay prone upon it, and 
seemed to fall into a kind of stupor or 
sleep. In great alarm his son and 
daughter had the blanket stretched above 
his head as if for a night's halt, and got 
out the case of medicines. Osman, who 
had before attended his master on similar 
expeditions, knew exactly what to give 
him for the fever, and administered a dose 
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with some trouble, which he confidently 
asserted to be all that his master required ; 
but Bertie, though he knew his lack of ex- 
perience, felt convinced that this was more 
than a mere attack of jungle fever. His 
father's face was much flushed, and on 
touching his forehead the skin seemed to 
burn the hand. 

Bertie felt his pulse. He had never 
done such a thing before ; but he knew 
from books that the normal pulse of a 
healthy man should be about seventy, and 
was startled to find that, as nearly as he 
could guess by counting the rapid and 
irregular beats, his father's must be con- 
siderably over a hundred. Meanwhile 
Evelyn, who had also observed the ex- 
treme heat of her father's head, looked 
round in search of water. 
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There was a sluggish little stream losing 
itself among rank grasses close to the 
place where they had encamped, which 
prevented her from having to' use that 
which they carried for drinking. She 
soaked her handkerchief in it and laid it 
across her father's brow. He opened his 
eyes for a second, and smiled at her with 
evident appreciation of the relief, but did 
not attempt to speak. Evelyn got out 
another handkerchief which she gave to 
Osman to soak ; and the twins sat one on 
either side of their father, the one waving 
a broad leaf to keep off the flies, and the 
other constantly renewing the wet ban- 
dage. 

Long years afterwards that scene, its 
every detail, would come back upon 
Evelyn's vision more vividly and com- 
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pletely even than she seemed to see it at 
the time. The thick bush on every side, 
here and there so closely grown that un- 
derneath the ground was dry and barren, 
while the tops of the shrubs were thick 
with great hanging creepers, one blaze of 
gorgeous colour. At a little distance the 
mules were tethered, and the refractory 
guides were asleep beside them in lazy, 
unstudied, but always graceful, attitudes. 
There was a little break in the jungle in 
one direction which let in a stream of 
glorious light later on in the afternoon 
from the west ; while above them hung the 
heavy foliage of the banyan-tree, against 
the gnarled and twisted pillars of whose 

roots her father s pillow rested. 

For more than three hours they sat in 
this way, scarcely exchanging a word. 
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The heat grew terribly oppressive, and 

the woods seemed to shut them in with a 
sense of suffocation. At length Captain 

Fitzgerald roused himself from what had 
seemed almost like sleep arid spoke, but in 
so low and indistinct a voice that both bent 
eagerly to catch his words. His eyes were 
wide open, but he did not seem to see 
them. 

" This way," he said, " this way. He is 
coming down the walk ; can't you hear 
him speaking .-^ Come down among the 
rhododendrons, love; no one will ever find 
us there." 

So gently the words were spoken it 
seemed strange that they could alarm any- 
one. And yet how terrified were the looks 
which Evelyn and Bertie exchanged ! 

" Do you remember, love, that summer 
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night I first hid here, waiting for you to 
come to me, my love ? How soft and sweet 
and still the moonlight was ! Only the 
nightingale broke out singing to tell me 
that you came. And then I saw you 
stand above me with the moonlight on 
your face and on your dress, white like 
yourself." 

Silence again. Osman drew near with 
a freshly soaked handkerchief, and Evelyn 
laid it upon his brow. His eyes closed : 
he seemed to rest again. Suddenly he 
started up with a loud cry and wide-open 
eyes of horror. Bertie gently put out his 
arm to press him back to rest again, but he 
was pushed away fiercely. 

" Back — back !" cried the fever-haunted 
man ; " nothing shall keep me from her. 
Oh, my love — my love ! why did you not 
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wait to take my hand that we might die 
together ?" 

He tried to rise, but the effort was too 
much for him, and he fell back again un- 
conscious. From that time the rambling 
was incessant, but perfectly incoherent and 
almost unintelligible, though not violent. 

His son and daughter did all they could, 
but for the most part sat stunned and tear- 
less, one on either side of him. Osman 
gave up all hope ; and tying his handker- 
chief about his head, grovelled sobbing at a 
little distance. Farther off still the men 
sat smoking stolidly, and muttering to each 
other now and then in their own tongue. 

The light sank almost horizontally, and 
burnt with a still splendour on the gorgeous 
colouring of the creeper-laden shrubs. 
As it grew cooler Captain Fitzgerald 
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became quieter, the low incessant babble 
ceased, and his limbs relaxed. Bertie's 
deep sigh of relief first drew Evelyn's 
attention to the fact that he was quietly 
asleep. 

She rose noiselessly from her place, and 
shaking Osman by the shoulder she com- 
manded him by signs to be silent, and 
employ himself in seeing that all was right 
for the night. 

Osman rose slowly and went off to the 
muleteers, who should by this time have 
brought . the necessary wood for the fire, 
which was always lighted at night, but who 
were still lounging on the ground ; and 
when addressed by Osman merely com- 
menced a vehement altercation, which was 
no less noisy than those of natives usually 
are. 
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At the sound Captain Fitzgerald stirred 
uneasily ; and Bertie looked round fiercely, 
but he could not move because his father s 
head rested upon his arm. Evelyn sprang 
up and walked towards the disputants. 

"Is this a time for noise and quarrel- 
ling ?" she asked Osman, low and fiercely, 
speaking in Arabic. Then turning to the 
other two, she continued : '* Bring wood for 
the fire this moment, and keep silence !" 

The men scarcely understood her words, 
but they understood the flash of the dark 
eyes and the stamp of the little foot plainly 
enough ; and, like most natives, were 
fairly cowed for the moment by the im- 
perious assertion of a stronger will. They 
slunk off, muttering to themselves, and 
soon reappeared with the necessary wood ; 
then, leaving the care of the fire to Osman, 
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attended to their mules and finished the 
preparations for the night without further 
disturbance. 

Evelyn went back to Bertie, and it added 
to her heartache to see how white and 
fagged he looked in the rapidly fading 
light. 

"You will be ill too, Bertie," she said, 
in a low tone that was almost a sob. 
"Could not I get my arm beneath his 
head ? Could not we manage to change 
without disturbing him ?** 

" Not for worlds," answered Bertie, 
under his breath. *' I suppose this sleep 
may be the saving of him." 

Eva stood for a moment looking down 
in silence, and then went back to Osman. 
After a little while she returned with some 
strong soup, which she had directed Osman 
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to prepare from one of the tins among their 
stores. 

" Drink, Bertie," she said, putting it into 
his right hand, which was free. "It is 
not too hot, and you must have some- 
thing." 

Bertie passively took what was given to 
him, and insisted on his sister taking the 
like nourishment. She obeyed without a 
word of the effort it cost her to swallow 
the choking in her throat, and then came 
back and resumed her old position on the 
other side of her father. Bertie looked 
uneasy. 

" Eva, you must lie down and try to 
sleep," he said presently ; " you may be 
wanted by-and-by — you can do nothing 
now." 

" Oh, Bertie, I cannot sleep !" cried 
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Evelyn, with an anguish all the more 
piteous because of the suppressed tones. 

" Try," was all Bertie said. 

Evelyn looked at her brother and saw 
that he meant what he said. 

" Will you promise, Bertie, if I should 
sleep, to call me if he wakes ?" she asked 
submissively. 

" Yes," said Bertie ; and Evelyn lay 
down without another word. 

She had felt as wide awake as she 
had ever been in her life till now ; but 
soon the exceeding weariness of her 
healthy young frame reasserted itself, and 
she slept like a child* 

Bertie sat motionless, scarcely heeding 
the cramp and failing strength of his limbs 
in the absorbing effort to realize and master 
his situation. That his father was very ill, 
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he did not attempt to disguise from him- 
self; and he pondered anxiously on the best 
course to adopt. 

That they were scarcely more than a 
day*s journey from what, in consequence 
of the war, was serving as a military out- 
post, he knew ; but for all knowledge of 
the way they were dependent on the three 
surly men, who had already shown a dis- 
position to mutiny. Just now there was 
a great demand for porters to transport the 
Government ammunition and stores to the 
scene of war, and he had heard Osman 
tell his father that on the eve of their 
journey from Shambei, these fellows had 
heard that* stores were expected to arrive 
in a day or two which would require trans- 
port in a slightly different direction — work 
which would last them longer, • and for 
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which they would receive higher pay than 
their present job. 

Osman had been apprehensive even then 
that they might desert on the way, in order 
to get back to Shambei in time for this 
other work. So that it seemed evident 
that it would not do to send either of 
these men with a message to find Colonel 
Schoeffer and ask for aid. As for his 
father s being able to continue the journey 
in his present state, Bertie knew that it 
was impossible., 

He thought of sending Osman with one 
of the men, and doubted whether that 
would be his wisest proceeding. But 
suppose the other men deserted as soon 
as their comrade was gone, and he and 
Evelyn were left in the jungle with their 
father in this state. And there was yet a 
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darker contingency, from the contempla- 
tion of which Bertie resolutely turned away. 

The night grew still as death. The 
jungle was too thick on all sides of them 
to encourage the presence of any night- 
calling bird ; and the very stream ran 
sluggishly through a line of rank and 
stifling vegetation. It was not a healthy 
place to spend the night in, the young man 
thought dreamily. 

The moon came out and added to the 
strangeness of the scene. A great trailing 
creeper over the bushes, which an hour or 
two back had shone in the sunlight like a 
sheet of fire, now lay like a great drift of 
snow in the still white light. At the other 
end of the open space lay the muleteers and 
their animals — a great black misshapen 
heap in the thick shadow. 
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Their own covering did not protect them 
entirely from the moon ; a ray of the in- 
tense light lay right across Eva s face, and 
glorified it with a kind of strange, un- 
natural beauty. Bertie thought this was 
not good for her, and held up the broad 
drooping leaf, which they had used to 
drive away the flies, to serve now as a 
screen. Captain Fitzgerald seemed to be 
sleeping more quietly and naturally, and 
Bertie's heart grew lighter. 

It was, perhaps, about three o'clock in 
the morning that the change came. 
Captain Fitzgerald stirred a little, and 
then opened his eyes full on his son's 
face, and smiled quietly at him. 

** Bertie," he said feebly, before the 
sudden rush of thankfulness permitted his 
son to speak, '* I've not been as good 
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to you as I might have been, my 
lad." 

** Father !" answered Bertie, with a 
world of pain and grief, and love and joy, 
in the single word. 

" You'll take care of her, my boy ?" 
continued the Captain, his voice sinking 
to a whisper. " She'll have no one but 
you." 

" Don't, father !" broke from Bertie 
passionately. Then recollecting himself: 
** You must have some soup, or something, 
father. You have taken nothing for 
hours !" 

*' No, lad ; wait " 

Bertie could hardly distinguish the 
words, his father seemed to be struggling 
for utterance. Suddenly his face bright- 
ened again ; he raised himself with sudden 
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Strength till his face shone in the moon- 
light, and he cried out clearly : 

" Eva !" 

"Yes, father!" answered Evelyn, awake 
and alert, though trembling, on the instant. 

But it was not his child Eva whom he 
called. He was looking beyond her, away 
into the moonlit sky, and his face was 
transfigured before them. 

"Eva!" he cried again. "Oh, my 
darling ; I am coming now !" 

He had stretched out his^ hands as if in 
greeting, but this meeting was one with 
which the body had nought to do, and 
they fell back helplessly. His soul went 
out to Eva his wife, and his body lay at 
the feet of Eva his child. 



23- 




CHAPTER VI. 

" Human capacity of feeling fails in supreme 
moments of joy or pain. The sense of reality slips 
from us, and we seem to be suffering or rejoicing in a 
dream. It is afterwards, in looking back, that the 
distinct vision comes ; and we find that the hour's 
experience has stamped itself ineffaceably on our souls, 
darkening or brightening them for all the rest of our 
lives." — Oldbury. 



5 EITHER brother nor sister could 
ever recall — or indeed could 
bear to attempt to recall — how 
the remainder of the night was passed. It 
was not more than an hour or two really, 
but it seemed to Bertie that he must have 
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been sitting there for about a year, in the 
same dull trance of unrealized grief and 
horror, when Evelyn, blind with passionate 
weeping, but regaining sufficient conscious- 
ness of the present to be aware that some- 
thing must be done, strove to raise her 
father s head from Bertie^s knee, where it 
had fallen at the last. 

*' What are you doing ?" asked Bertie, 
in a hoarse, unnatural voice. ** Why do 
you disturb him ?" 

** Oh, Bertie! because there is still some- 
thing to do for him," cried Evelyn between 
her sobs. " And you must be strong, to help 
us. See, his head lies just as softly there. 
Let me watch him, Bertie ; and you lie 
back for an hour — there is still time." 

** Time !" repeated the young fellow, 
looking vaguely upwards to the sky, which 
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was covered with a soft flush of coming 
dawn, though* all around the underwood 
was dark with night. "Time! What 
for ?" 

He rose as he spoke, but staggered, and 
fell back again in a sitting position ; not 
exactly fainting, but deathly white, with 
closed eyes. Evelyn made a hasty search 
for the brandy-flask, and made him drink 
a few drops, which restored him to full 
consciousness. 

"Yes, you are right, Evelyn/' he said 
in a few minutes, as quietly as sadly. 
" We have not too much time ; we must 
not stay here; and there is much to do. 
Will you wake Osman, and tell him to 
wake those fellows.*' 

Evelyn shrank for a moment from 
arousing the , noisy and intrusive lamenta- 
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tions which she knew were sure to follow ; 
but it had to be done, and she knew that 
she was the more able of the two. So 
she stepped across to Osman, and, suc- 
ceeding in waking him and silencing his 
outcries with a severity for which she 
afterwards reproached herself, sent him to 
rouse the muleteers. 

Then she came back to Bertie, who was 
leaning back against the banyan-tree by 
the side of his father ; deathly pale, and 
too much cramped to move, but fully alive 
and equal to the situation. 

" Eva," he said gently, as she sat down 
beside him, '' we have no time to lose." 

Evelyn looked at him with piteous, tear- 
ful eyes, but she did not break down 
again. 

** What next, Bertie ?" she said quietly; 
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** We are a day and a half from Colonel 
Schoefifer's camp, and our only chance of 
keeping these fellows to guide us is to 
push on as fast as possible, that they may 
be the sooner free." 

"You do not think we ought to start 
now ?" asked Evelyn. " Oh, can we not 
take him with us ?" 

"I am afraid not/' answered Bertie, 
growing perceptibly paler as Evelyn threw 
herself upon the body with another terrible 
burst of weeping. " But we will not leave 
him so," he added, after some moments' 
struggle for composure. " It is a very 
quiet place for him to rest in, Eva ; there 
is no place liker home within weeks of 
journeying." 

Evelyn did not answer, and Bertie 
allowed the violence of her grief some- 
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what to expend itself before he spoke 
again ; and when he did so it was to ask 
for the brandy again, more with a view to 
rouse her than himself, for he scarcely 
touched it. 

That was a long, terrible day. The 
three men, with their knives and such im- 
plements as they possessed, dug a shallow 
grave in the soft ground near the stream, 
but still under the banyan-tree. Evelyn — it 
was the only thing she could do— tore down 
great handful of flowers and green leaves 
with which to line it ; and wove garlands 
also, as she sat weeping by the dead form 
so soon to be hidden from her sight. 

With all their efforts it was near evening 
before they had dug a grave even large or 
deep enough to let the body rest below the 
surface of the soil ; and Osman came to 
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tell them that all was ready. Bertie 
waved back the two men, who would 
have followed him to lift the body. 

" You and I can do this, Osman," he 
said quietly. 

Then lifting the handkerchief with which 
Evelyn had covered it, he bent down and 
kissed his father's face for the first and last 
time in his life. 

So they laid him to rest under the 
banyan-tree, and Bertie said such prayers 
as he could remember over the grave, and 
then they both laid Evelyn's wreaths upon 
it. After that they went back to their old 
place, and sat there, scarcely speaking — 
too much spent for further weeping— for 
more than an hour. 

Osman came up to them at last. He 
had lighted the fire as it grew dark,* and 
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warmed some more soup, which he now 
brought and implored them to take. They 
had eaten nothing all day, and for each 
others sake neither would refuse, but it 
was a struggle to swallow. 

After that Osman still lingered about, 
and at length preferred a demand from the 
two muleteers to the effect that before they 
started on the remainder of the journey 
they wished to be paid in full for the days 
which had already elapsed. Bertie did not 
take long to consider his answer. 

" I will give them no money now," he 
said decidedly. " You must know your- 
self, Osman, that it would not be safe. 
But you may tell them from me that in the 
hour at which we arrive safely at Colonel 
Schoeffer*s camp, they shall not only re- 
ceive* full pay for every day spent with 
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US, but shall receive additional backsheesh 
for the work " — here his voice faltered a 
little — " they have done to-day." 

Osman withdrew lingeringly, as if far 
from satisfied ; and when, after a moment, 
Bertie called him back, he returned with 
alacrity. 

'* We shall have to look sharp after 
those fellows," he continued, speaking still 
in Arabic, of which the above is a free 
translation. He had acquired considerable 
command of the language colloquially, and 
preferred to use it rather than trust to 
Osman's imperfect knowledge of English. 
** You must let them know that we 
intend to start at sunrise to-morrow, and 
that everything must be ready. But if 
possible they should be watched. Do you 
think you could keep awake for half the 
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night ? and then, if you awake me, I will 
keep an eye on them for the remainder." 

Osman volubly expressed his intention 
of keeping awake the whole night sooner 
than that his master's sleep should be 
disturbed, and then withdrew, after dis- 
posing their wraps more comfortably for 
the night. 

Both lay down as they were — indeed they 
had not known the shelter and privacy of a. 
regular tent since they had left Shambei ; 
and this, though she had spoken no word 
of complaint, had been Evelyn's first real 
hardship, or, it may be truer to say, the 
first hardship which she had felt as 
such. 

Neither had really believed it possible 
for them to sleep, but they were thoroughly 
worn out, and slept so soundly during the 
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night that certain sounds passed unheeded 
as much by them as by Osman, who, not- 
withstanding his professions of sleepless 
devotion, slept harder than any of them. 

Thus it came about that in the grey 
light of the early morning they were roused 
by the sound of tumultuous lamentation, 
and beheld Osman alone, bewailing their 
hard fate and certain death. Every one of 
the mules, some loose packages containing 
a change of clothing, and all three of the 
men had vanished from the open space. 
They were deserted in the unknown jungle. 

When they had fairly realized this 
terrible fact, the brother aod sister sat for 
some moments in silence. Bertie was the 
first to recover, and set himself to arrange 
their immediate course of action. He 
found that they had barely provision 
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enough to last for one day more, so that it 
would be safest to push on still for Colonel 
Schoefifer s camp, especially as they had 
some vague idea in which direction to seek 
it, and none whatever as to the way they 
had come. 

It was necessary for them to start as 
soon as possible, and to leave some of their 
things behind, as it was impossible to carry 
much while journeying on foot. Evelyn 
carried their store of money, and the Bible 
which she and Bertie had shared in 
common ever since they could remember. 
Bertie carried the medicine - chest, his 
father s pistol, and one or two other things 
made up into a small bundle, while Osman 
undertook to burden himself with both 
rugs, and all that was left of their pro- 
visions. All this delayed their start ; and 
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it was not till ten o'clock in the morning, 
when the sun was high enough to touch 
the rough wooden cross which they had 
tied together and fastened at the head of 
their father's grave, that they approached 
for a last look. 

They had written a short account of 
their father's death, and his name, on a leaf 
out of the diary, and after securing it as 
tightly as possible in an empty tin had 
buried it at the foot of the grave. Evelyn 
had strewn it with fresh flowers, and it 
was a fair though sad sight as they stood 
beneath the banyan-tree. 

"Oh, Bertie!" cried Eva at length, 
breaking the silence passionately, " we are 
alone again — you and I. We have only 
each other now for the rest of our lives." 

" Eva, come !" said Bertie hoarsely. 
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trying to draw her away before he too 
broke down. 

Evelyn stooped and gathered one of the 
flowers, pressed a burning kiss upon the 
rough wood of the senseless cross, and 
then the brother and sister went on their 
way together, hand in hand. 




CHAPTER VII. 



" The night is darkest just before the dawn." 

*T was the evening of the second 
day after they had left their 
father's grave, and they should 
have been approaching Colonel Schoeffer's 
post. For more than an hour Bertie had 
been tormented by an ever-growing appre- 
hension that they had missed the track. 
That was scarcely to be wondered at, con- 
sidering there had been positively no indi- 
cation of anything like a road or path to 
guide them since the first day after leaving 
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Shambei ; and for the last two days they 
had directed their steps west, by Bertie's 
pocket-compass, merely because he knew 
that Colonel Schoeffer's outpost must He to 
the west of Shambei. That they had lost 
their way was a natural, nay, an inevitable 
result of their desertion ; but the considera- 
tion of that fact did not bring them the 
smallest consolation or inspiration. 

The country was as uninhabited and 
thickly wooded as ever. They had not 
passed a village, or so much as a native 
camp, since leaving the banyan-tree ; and 
this of itself was an indication to Bertie 
that they were on the wrong track. The 
three were walking now along a narrow 
kind of valley, not quite so thickly over- 
grown, so that they could see a hundred 
yards in front of them. To their left, and 

24 — 2 
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almost in front of them, lay the hills which 
they had seen in the distance a few days 
ago. 

Evelyn, for her part, was also oppressed 
by a private anxiety which drove all con- 
sideration of the way out of her head. She 
was very anxious about Bertie. These 
long marches on foot, coming immediately 
on that dreadful day and night, had tried 
him terribly. Of course he had not 
breathed a word of complaint, and indeed 
had shown the greatest solicitude fof her ; 
but Evelyn knew well enough how to read 
the indications presented by the blanched 
and shrunken face, the stooping gait, and 
constantly labouring breath. Half an hour 
before she had proposed an early halt, and 
had been answered by a mute gesture 
toward the solitary tin of soup which 
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Osman carried — all that was left of their 
provisions. 

If it had not been for the insufficient 
food, perhaps Bertie would have stood the 
work better ; but they had eaten little that 
day except some fruit. For water they 
had not suffered : that very morning Osman 
had been able to refill the skin which he 
carried. Osman had proposed to Bertie 
to use his pistol — it would have been com 
paratively easy in some places to shoot an 
eatable bird of some kind — but Bertie had 
only three charges left, and wisely deter- 
mined to keep them as a last resource. 

Now the jungle closed in upon them 
again, and seemed at a short distance to 
become almost impenetrable. The sun 
sank, and in a very few minutes it grew so 
dark that it would have been madness to 
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proceed. Bertie therefore consented to 
halt ; and choosing a sheltered place at the 
foot of a large rock for their camp, he sa.nk 
down on the grass, too much exhausted to 
insist, as usual, on Evelyn's resting and 
leaving everything to himself and Osman. 

Some minutes afterwards, when Evelyn 
came towards him with some of the soup 
nicely warmed — for they had still a full 
box of matches, and had had no difficulty 
hitherto about fires — she found her brother 
already sunk into the deep sleep of exhaus- 
tion. She could scarcely bear to wake 
him, but knew that he should not be 
allowed to go without nourishment, and 
succeeded in rousing him sufficiently to 
drink what she had brought. Then she 
went back for her own supper, and shortly 
afterwards lay down herself to rest. 
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Considering all things, this rough life 
had suited her wonderfully well. She had 
grown thinner and browner, in spite of all 
her father's care to shield her from the sun 
since they left Cairo, but it had not really 
hurt her ; and even these last four days had 
not taken from her the power of healthy 
and refreshing sleep. Bertie's did not 
appear to do him much good ; he was very 
restless, and muttering inaudibly. Evelyn 
lay watching him for a minute or two with 
a sigh, and then curled herself up and went 
to sleep like a dormouse. 

She was awakened suddenly with a 
vague indefinable feeling of something 
wrong, which made her sit bolt upright at 
once and gaze around her. It was so 
dark that all except the immediate objects 
were indistinguishable ; but the red light 
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of the smouldering fire fell upon Bertie's 
face and showed that he was sleeping 
quietly. Osman lay in the shadow on the 
other side, and there seemed nothing to 
account for her sudden awakening. But 
just as she was about to lie down again she 
became aware of a pair of glittering eyes 
fixed upon her, and of a dim black shadow 
in the darkness not many yards the other 
side of Bertie. Inspired by the terror of 
the moment, Evelyn caught up a good- 
sized log from the fire and flung it with all 
her force at the glaring eyes. There was 
a sound like an angry sneeze, and then the 
sudden flare of the flame showed her a 
dark form gliding swiftly away into the 
jungle. 

Thoroughly awakened by this incident, 
she determined not to attempt to sleep 
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again till it should be sufficiently near day- 
light to enable her to awake Osman with 
any confidence in his power of remaining 
awake. She leant back in a sitting 
posture against the rock, and for the first 
time found leisure to think over all that 
had passed, and to realize her strange 
position. Yet it was with a curious 
absence of strong emotion that she did so : 
it was rather as if she were looking back 
upon some one else's life. She thought 
with a smile of Nanno, and of her 
astonishment and horror if she could only 
know the situation of her young mistress 
at the present moment. How long ago 
those days seemed ; and how old she 
seemed to have grown since then I 

She thought of Lady Arundel and Percy, 
and wondered where they were, and what 
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they were doing at this moment. She 
thought of her father, not with passionate 
emotion of his lonely grave beneath the 
banyan-tree, but of their strange meeting 
at Ismailia, of their] happy life in the old 
house at Cairo, the lingering walks with 
Bertie in the depths .of the fragrant garden, 
and the softly-lit veranda where her 
father's friends used to gather. Should 
they ever see Major Heathcote or any of 
those kind familiar faces again ? That 
brought up the thought of the future ; but 
Evelyn felt that this was not a good sub- 
ject for present consideration, so she took 
refuge in the thought of God. 

For Evelyn, though little versed in the 
grammar of religion, had nevertheless a 
fine fearless faith, which, like all hardy 
growths, flourished in spite of barren cir- 
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cumstances, and assimilated all that was 
best to itself in the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. And just now, so far from shrink- 
ing, there seemed to her something grand 
in the thought of their utter dependence 
upon Him — their greater Father. 

She looked up into the star-lit sky, and 
its thousand lights seemed to her like so 
many angel-eyes keeping watch over them. 
The pale and waning moon had now risen 
also, and looked weary, as if it had not 
strength to climb very far above the horizon. 
However, it was light enough now to dis- 
tinguish dimly the surrounding objects, and 
bring out the ghostly whiteness of some 
great star-like flowers that hung over the 
rock near them. It was very still, not a 
leaf moved or a bird cried — the hush of 
. universal sleep was like the hush of death. 
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Evelyn had forgotten all about the dis- 
quieting cause of her night-watch, and her 
mind went floating off into dreamy regions 
of speculation which had nothing to do 
with Central Africa. 

At length, however, the position of the 
moon showed that it wanted barely an hour 
to dawn, and at the same time Evelyn 
perceived that she was becoming drowsy 
again. She thought it would be best to 
secure an hour or two of sleep, if possible, 
before it was necessary to start ; so she rose, 
and waking Osman, made him comprehend 
that he was not to go to sleep again, and 
was to bring a little more wood for the 
fire, which was very low. She saw him 
fairly at work, and then lying down, was 
asleep in two minutes. 

It seemed to her that not much more 
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than that period of time had elapsed when 
she woke up again, but it was broad day- 
light, and the sun must have been risen at 
least an hour. Osman and Bertie were 
ready ; and what was left of the soup — 
about a breakfast-cupful — was waiting for 
her. 

" Bertie !" was Evelyn's exclamation 

before she was fairly awake, ** you have 
taken none yourself !" 

'' Yes, I have," answered Bertie quietly. 
" That is your share." 

" Yes, I know ; you have drunk one 
mouthful in order that you might say so," 
answered Eva, divining, in fact, exactly 
what he had done. " But it is no use, 
Bertie ; I will not touch that until you 
have drunk, at least, half of it." 

Bertie knew very well that since his ruse 
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had not succeeded, resistance was of no use. 
He took the can and drank a small portion 
of its contents ; and after Evelyn had 
satisfied herself that her command had 
been fulfilled to the letter, she swallowed 
the rest. 

" Have you had anything to eat, Osman ?" 
she asked, changing her language. 

" Oh yes, plenty !" answered the native, 
with a good-humoured grin, " I found 
some roots — roots belonging to my country, 
and very good." 

*' Roots ! What were they like, Bertie ? 
did you see them ?" 

'*Yes, I saw them — they were all right; 
but I did not eat any," answered Bertie, 
not caring to confess how he had turned 

» 

against their uninviting appearance. 

" Oh, well, if we can find eatable roots 
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to-day we shan't starve!" said Evelyn 
brightly. 

She had decided to say nothing of their 
midnight visitor, whatever it might be, and 
her own consequent wakefulness. She 
knew that Bertie was not fit to watch at 
night, and that it was hopeless to try to 
make Osman do so until he had had at 
least five hours of sleep. It was her in- 
tention, therefore, supposing that they did 
not reach their destination that day, which 
she scarcely hoped, to keep awake again 
the first part of the night, and wake 
Osman in time to secure a couple of hours' 
sleep before they started again. 

That was a long weary day. Still no sign 
of any human habitation, and very little of 
animal life, though the vegetable life was 
almost oppressive in its luxuriance. 
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About midday they came upon a stream 
rather larger than those they had hitherto 
passed, and halted to rest on its banks. 
Their meal was of the slightest — some 
fruits they had gathered on the way, the 
last handful of biscuits, and one or two 
raw eggs, which Osman had found in a 
nest on the ground. 

** Never mind, Osman," said Bertie, 
smiling, as the man took up his unused 
pistol with a sigh ; ** I promise to do my 
best to shoot the first eatable thing that 
comes in our way this afternoon." 

" Bertie," said Eva, rousing herself from 
a reverie of some moments, " it seems to 
me that we are certainly not on the way 
to Colonel Schoeffer's outpost. Don't you 
think that if we followed this stream the 
way it goes, we might have more chance of 
coming upon some village or hut ?" 
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" Perhaps so," said Bertie dubiously. 
" At any rate it is worth trying. We will 
go on that way." 

They were interrupted by a shout of 
exultation from Osman. He had dis- 
covered two pigeons asleep in the heat at 
a little distance, and crawling up behind, 
he had succeeded in knocking them both 
off the branch and killing them. 

He was immensely delighted, and wanted 
to make a fire, pluck and roast them for 
immediate consumption ; but Bertie, with 
a feverish impatience very unlike himself, 
opposed this, on the ground that they had 
already overstayed their usual time for 
midday rest, and must be going on. 

The heat was still excessive, for it had 
been one of the worst days they had had, 
and Evelyn felt as if she had not a dry 
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thread upon her. She could not help 
thinking that it might be better to wait 
longer, and travel rather later ; but she did 
not choose to question Bertie's decision 
before Osman, who looked very sulky over 
it. However, he was a good-natured fellow 
on the whole, and in ten minutes was trudg- 
ing along behind them cheerily enough. 

The little stream took them through a 
very pretty bit of country, at any rate, 
and it was tolerably shady; but Evelyn 
noticed, with increasing anxiety, that Bertie 
stumbled constantly, and seemed scarcely 
able to walk. She herself was feeling the 
effects of the hot day and her lack of sleep, 
and began to wonder if the day would 
ever come to an end. 

They were passing through a pretty 
little glade, with thicket on either side, 
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when Evelyn gave a suppressed cry of 
pleasure, and signed Bertie to look up. 
Not twenty yards in front of them, there 
stood the prettiest little antelope she had 
ever seen. It was scarcely more than 
twenty inches high, and stood fronting 
them not thirty. yards off, with its delicate 
head poised with an expression of mute 
wonder. 

** Shoot! Oh, shoot, master!" cried 
Osman, under his breath ; but, as Bertie 
hesitated, the little thing gave one bound 
forward and was lost to sight in a moment. 

Osman gave a cry of disappointment. 

**Well, I am glad," remarked Evelyn 
decidedly. ** It would have been dreadful 
to shoot that. Perhaps the next thing we 
see won't be so pretty." 

But there was no '" next thing," for 

25—2 
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after that they scarcely saw a living 
creature. 

At length, a little before sunset, a more 
serious stumble than usual brought Bertie 
down at full length, and he did not imme- 
diately rise. Osman and Evelyn had him 
up in a moment, but it was evident that 
he could not proceed much farther, and 
he made no opposition when the others 
declared that it would be best to camp at 
once for the night. Indeed, he lay down 
at once without a word ; and Evelyn, as 
she tried to make him more comfortable, 
perceived that he felt too ill to speak. 

A horrible fear took possession of- her, 
but she resolutely thrust it out of sight, 
and turned to help Osman in the prepara- 
tion of their supper. He managed to 
prepare and roast the birds very creditably, 
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having, indeed, had much practice in camp 
cookery; but when Evelyn, having cut 
one in half, and made it look as tempting 
as she could, brought it to Bertie, he 
scarcely seemed aware that she was speak- 
ing to him ; and when, at her guidance, he 
raised himself a little and tried to swallow 
a morsel, he sank back again with a 
gesture to signify that he could not touch 
it. 

Terribly alarmed, but controlling herself 
with a strong effort, Evelyn directed 
Osman to put the whole of one bird in 
the cooking-pot, and do his best to extract 
a little soup from it, while she endeavoured 
to administer some brandy to her brother. 
She succeeded in making him swallow a 
little, but it did not appear to have any 
effect, and she was doubtful how far to 
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proceed, especially as there was only about 
a table-spoonful left in the flask. 

By this time the sun had set, and it grew 
almost immediately very dark. Osman 
begged Evelyn to eat, but at first she re- 
fused almost sharply, feeling it impossible. 
Then recollecting herself, she compelled 
herself to swallow a few mouthfuls, and 
told Osman to finish the bird — a scanty 
meal, but he had found some more of 
his roots, and was urgent with Evelyn to 
try them. 

Then she took what poor soup they had 
managed to make to her brother, and got 
most of it down, though with such difficulty 
that she could scarcely t>ear to persevere. 
After that Bertie sank into an uneasy 
sleep. Osman was still devouring the 
remains of his scanty dinner, and was not 
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likely to fall asleep yet ; so leaving him to 
watch by Bertie, and forgetting all possible 
dahgers of the dark, Evelyn slipped away, 
and hid herself just within the jungle. 
For she felt as if her heart were breaking, 
and could not keep up her self-control any 
longer. 

She knelt on the ground in the darkness, 
her whole frame convulsed by terrible 
sobs, unable even to form any word of 
prayer. For in that moment she never 
doubted that Bertie was dying; that he 
would pass away before her eyes as her 
father had done, and she was powerless to 
save him. She did not think of her own 
terrible future — the bare idea of life with- 
out Bertie was inconceivable to her — but 
the agony of the approaching present 
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weighed her to the earth. 
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Perhaps that was the darkest hour of 
Evelyn's whole life. Great griefs so stun 
the faculties that in a sense they bring their 
own remedy with them at the moment of 
their occurrence. It is the hour of realiza- 
tion which indeed brings the anguish home 
to our heart. 

She took no note of time till a thought 
occurred to her which made her spring 
up with redoubled terror. What might be 
happening even now in her absence } 
And was she not losing the precious 
moments that yet remained to her, every 
one of which was worth a year of after- 
life } With the thought her brain reeled, 
and she fancied for a moment that she was 
going to faint. Instinctively she flung up 
both her arms, and from her lips broke a 
sharp cry which found words : 
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" O God, have mercy !" 

The next moment she became aware of 
a rustling and plunging through the bushes 
near her, and stood breathless, with a 
sudden recollection of the previous night. 

And then — was she dreaming? — the 
unmistakable voice of an English gentle- 
man said, close behind her : 

" Now, what on earth could that have 
been ? I am Certain I heard something 
cry out just here." 

She turned, and in the darkness per- 
ceived the form of a man. Springing for- 
ward, she fairly flung herself upon his 
breast, crying out, " O, thank God, we are 
safe !^' 

'* The deuce you are !" exclaimed the 
new-comer, hastily shifting the position of 
his rifle ; ** it's loaded." Then, with a 
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sudden access of astonishment : ** Good 
heavens ! it's an Englishwoman !" 

*' Oh yes, I am English," cried Evelyn 
incoherently, *' My name is Evelyn Fitz- 
gerald, and my brother is dying. Oh, 
come and save him !" 

** Of course, immediately," answered the 
stranger, handing his rifle to a native 
attendant, who came up at that moment, 
and bidding him follow them. 

• 

Evelyn fluttered forward at such a rate 
that he had almost lost her again in the 
darkness, but the next moment they 
emerged from the thicket close to the 
camp-fire. Osman rose in momentary 
alarm, but Bertie did not move. Evelyn 
sprang to his side, and called him by name 
without response. 

** Let me see," said the stranger, putting 
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her gently aside, and. kneeling down by 
Bertie's side. He felt his pulse for a 
moment, and then asked for brandy. 

"This is all we have," said Eva, putting 
the flask into his hand. 

" Have you given him much ?" asked 
the gentleman, pausing. 

" Not quite so much as that to-day," 
answered Evelyn, trying to control her- 
self sufficiently to speak quietly. ** But he 
has scarcely touched food these two days." 

"So I should imagine," muttered the 
new - comer, applying himself without 
further question to the administration 
of the brandy. Bertie was sufficiently 
roused to swallow it with great difficulty. 
He appeared to recognize the presence of 
a stranger, and glanced with troubled eyes 
from her to Evelyn. 
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"Is that better?" asked the stranger 
cheerily. '*Well soon have you more 
comfortable." 

A gleam of intelligence came into the 
lad s eyes, and the weary lines smoothed 
themselves out of his brow. " You^ll take 
care of her," he said ; and then he fell 
back in a swoon. 

*' Bertie!" said Eva, with a low, sharp 

cry of anguish. 

** Don't fear ; it'jS only a fainting-fit," 
said the stranger earnestly. ** Have you 
a medicine-case ?" 

Evelyn brought it, and he administered 
a dose to Bertie as soon as he was in some 
measure revived. Then, giving his ser- 
vant, who was exchanging greetings with 
Osman, some sharp directions, a flask of 
whisky and a tin sandwich-box were pro- 
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duced, out of which he got some fragments 
of better-made bread than Evelyn had 
seen since she left Cairo, and soaking them 
in the spirit, continued to feed Bertie with 
them. 

"He shouldn't have too much of this 
sort of thing, though," said the gentleman. 
'* I suppose you haven't any broth, or any- 
thing of that kind i^*' 

** Ah, no," said Evelyn ; ''everything is 
finished." 

'* Do you think he could bear to be car- 
ried a little way ? How long has he been 
like this ?" 

" He walked most of the day," said 
Evelyn. "He seems to have grown 
much worse since he lay down.'* 

" Raise his head a little, please. That's 
right ;" and the new-comer skilfully slipped 
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his arm underneath Bertie, and the next 
moment had raised the long-limbed young 
fellow in his arms as if he had been an 
infant. Bertie was too weak to make any 
protest, and Evelyn simply looked on with 
wide-open eyes. 

" Come, we'll soon have him in my 
camp. What, do you mean to say that 
you two are alone ?" 

''Our father died four, days ago," 
answered Evelyn, with an irrepressible 
burst of weeping. 

The man muttered something under his 
breath, but he had no articulate words for 
Evelyn just then. He turned sharply to 
his servant, and bade him help Osman to 
collect the things and follow them in two 
minutes. Then he turned again to 
Evelyn. 
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"It is not far," he said, with an added 
gentleness in his tone. " If you can walk, 
it will be better to get him into our camp." 

** Oh ■ yes, I can walk," answered 
Evelyn, who in her present highly- 
wrought state felt capable of anything. 
*' Let us go at once." 

All this time he had been standing with 
Bertie in his arms, as if the weight of a 
full-grown lad of eighteen were nothing to 
him. When Evelyn assented he turned 
without a word, and the strangely-met 
pair went up the dark glade between the 
trees together, followed almost imme- 
diately by the two natives, who were 
pouring out explanations and congratula- 
tions in Berberi. 

Not more than a hundred yards away 
from the spot where Evelyn had suffered 
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such lonely anguish, a sudden turn 
brought them to a larger stretch of clear 
ground than she had seen for some time. 
Three tents were here pitched, arid nume- 
rous figures were visible about a bright 
fire at a little distance. The curtain of the 
largest and nearest tent was drawn back, 
and displayed a cheery brightness, while a 
merry laugh sounded from within. 

A figure, undistinguishable with his 
back against the light, stood in the 
entrance of the tent; and as Evelyn's 
friend approached with his burden, ex- 
claimed : 

" Ha, Smythe ! we were just debating 
whether to send out after you or not. 
Well, you seem to have something to 
show for your day's sport. Why, what on 
earth's this ?" 
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" Let me lay him down somewhere/* 

said Smythe, pushing past him ; " he wants 

seeing to at once. Give her your arm ; 

don't you see she can scarcely walk ?" 

Thus cavalierly presented to Evelyn, 

■ 
the indistinguishable figure extended its 

hand to lead her into the tent. As she 

came into the light, a little red-haired lady 

who had risen from her seat as Smythe 

came in with his load, gave a cry of 

astonishment. It was the red-haired lady 

of the steamer. 

" My dear girl, what can have hap- 
pened i^" she said. "Is this your 
brother ?" 

" Oh yes ; and he is dying !" cried 
Evelyn, as she pressed on to the side of 
the couch upon which Smythe had de- 
posited his burden. " Bertie, Bertie !" 
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At that appeal Bertie opened his eyes 
with more expression in them, and looked 
vaguely astonished at finding himself sur- 
rounded by so many faces. " Tm all 
right," he gasped faintly. "Where is it, 
Eva r 

'' Safe in camp with friends," answered 
S my the cheerily. " Nothing the matter 
with you but what we shall soon put to 
rights. What have you got that's good 
for him, Mrs. Etheridge ?'' 

But Salah Mohammed had been before 
any of them. At the first sight of Major 
Smythe's burden, he had rushed off to the 
cook-house, and now returned, bringing 
with him a cupful of steaming broth. 
Evelyn took it from him, and held it for 
her brother, who, after the first mouthful 
or two, took the spoon and fed himself. 
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When it was all finished, he heaved a deep 
sigh of relief, and sank back with his head 
on the pillow which Mrs. Etheridge had 
placed for him. 

** He must have another dose of that in 
three or four hours," said Mrs. Etheridge. 
** But you had better let him sleep now ; 
only we might make him more comfortable. 
Yes, that's right," as Salah Mohammed 
began to release the weary, swollen feet 
from their torn and shapeless coverings. 
'* And, Edmund, tell Ali to bring in the 
supper at once. These poor things must 
be half starving." 

" I can answer for one of them, at any 
rate," said Major Smythe, rising from 
his position by Bertie. "And as for 
you 

He turned to Evelyn, but she, forgetful, 
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in her infinite relief and thankfulness, of 
any presence save one, was on her knees 
by Bertie, with her face hidden. 

Major Smythe slipped quietly out of the 
tent and went to his own. Mrs. Etheridge 
retired to the inner tent of the larger one, 
which served them as a sleeping chamber, 
and her husband followed her there. 

** My dear," he said; "since you seem 

to know all about these babes in the wood, 
I shall be very grateful for any enlighten- 
ment." 

*'0h, Edmund! you never remember 
anybody ! These are the twin brother and 
sister that we met coming out to Suez two 
years and a half ago. They were coming 
to live with their father in Cairo." 

*' I don*t see," remarked Edmund de- 
liberately, "how that accounts for their 
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being found wandering about not fifty 
miles north of Makraka." 

" No, I cannot explain their appearance 
here," answered his wife with a smile. 
" Poor things, I imagine they have gone 
through some terrible trials. Go over to 
Major Smythe's tent, Edmund, and leave 
that poor girl to me for a few minutes. 
rU send Salah to you when supper is 
ready. And tell him to bring me some 
warm water." 

Evelyn had sunk down in a sitting 
posture by Bertie's side, with her eyes 
fixed on him as if she had room for no 
other thought. She did not even look 
up when Mrs. Etheridge touched her 
shoulder. 

" He will do well, now," said that lady 
with infinite tenderness. *' He cannot do 
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better than sleep in that way. Now, you 
must come and let me make you more 
comfortable before you eat" 

" I cannot eat/' said Evelyn wearily. 
" Let me stay with him." 

Mrs. Etheridge went away without a 
word, but she came back the next moment 
with a cool, wet sponge, and bathed 
Evelyn's burning forehead. Evelyn re- 
ceived it eagerly, and then made a futile 
attempt to get off her shoes, which were 
in even worse case than Bertie's. Mrs. 
Etheridge insisted on doing that, spite of 
her protestations, and brought her a pair 
of slippers. By the time the gentlemen 
came back she was in much more present- 
able case, and no longer repudiated the 
idea of food. 

They talked under their breath, but 
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Bertie was far too sound asleep to hear 
them. His face, carefully shaded from 
the light, was so full of rest, and so much 
like himself, that Evelyn could look at 
little else, a fact which Major Smythe, 
who was greatly interested in the young 
people whom he had rescued, was quick 
to observe. 

He wondered what his friend knew of 
this strange pair, and where he had met 
them before. On the last head Mr. 
Etheridge was able to satisfy him, when 
they went off for the night to his tent ; but 
for everything else he was referred, as 
usual, to " Efiie " for explanation. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

'■ Where, and how, shall I earliest meet her? 
What are the words she first will say ? 

I will not dream of her tall or stately. 
She that I love may be fairy-light ; 

I will not say she should walk sedately, 
But whatever she does, it will sure be right 

And whenever she comes she will find me ready 
To do her homage, my Queen — my Queen !" 

^^^^Y the next day Bertie was able to 
iJfSOi S^* ^P' ''^f''^^^ himself by a 
bath and thorough change of 
raiment, and, indeed, to appear compara- 
tively little the worse for the late severe 
strain on his powers. 
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Evelyn, however, like many a nervous 
and finely-wrought organization, appeared 
to have suffered more than she knew at the 
time. She had scarcely left Bertie's side 
during the night, and had herself roused him 
at the necessary intervals to take nourish- 
ment ; but towards morning Mrs. Ethe- 
ridge had insisted on coming to take her 
place, while she went to get some sleep. 

Perhaps Evelyn had never needed it 
more, but never had she found it so im- 
possible to obtain. She undressed and lay 
down, but about eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing she found it impossible to remain quiet 
any longer ; so she got up again, and clothed 
herself in garments belonging to Mrs. 
Etheridge. 

As she stood up, however, and essayed 
to leave the inner tent, a sudden giddiness 
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came over her, and for the first and only 
time in her life Evelyn fainted away. Mrs. 
Etheridge soon brought her to conscious- 
ness, but strictly forbade any more attempts, 
and bade her lie still in the inner tent. 
Indeed Evelyn, who was longing to get 
back to Bertie, and convinced that there 
was nothing the matter with her, made a 
secret experiment when Mrs. Etheridge's 
back was turned, and found to her great 
amazement that she seemed for the time to 
have entirely lost the use of her limbs. 

So there she lay, much oppressed by the 
heat, and unable to sleep, with wide-open 
weary eyes, and sufficient nervous excite- 
ment still remaining to make her enforced 
quiescence seem irksome, instead of a 
blessed rest. 

Bertie was permitted to come and sit 
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with her most of the morning, but their 
hearts were too full, and their bodies too 
weary, for them to talk much ; and after 
luncheon Mrs. Etheridge made him go 
and lie down on the extemporized couch, 
which was henceforth to serve as his bed, 
where he immediately fell sound asleep 
again. 

Soon after three o'clock, Major Smythe 
left the tent where he and Edmund Ethe- 
ridge had been busy about some photo- 
graphs, and crossed over in the burning 
sun to the large double tent, the two rooms 
of which usually served the purpose of a 
sleeping-room for Edmund and his wife, 
and a common sitting-room for all three. 
Lifting the heavy curtain, he discovered 
Bertie sound asleep, and Mrs. Etheridge, 
looking as cool and fresh as if she had 
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just come out of a refrigerator, sitting with 
her work near enough to dislodge any in- 
trusive fly. 

** He sleeps well, doesn't he ?" said 
Major Smythe, pausing to regard him with 
a satisfied air. *' He'll do now, I think. 
By Jove ! what terrible times they must 
have been having ! Have you heard any- 
thing about it ?" 

"Very little. It is evidently all too 
fresh to be spoken of without pain. They 
were with their father — where he was 
taking them, I cannot conceive — and he 
seems to have died quite suddenly of fever 
in the jungle. And then their guides 
deserted them, leaving them with one 
servant, who knew as little of this part of 
the country as they did. ' 

** Poor things ! poor things !" muttered 
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the Major, with infinite pity in his full 
manly voice. ** How is she ? By the 
way, she did tell me her name, but I 
haven't the remotest idea what it is." 

" Evelyn Fitzgerald," answered Mrs. 
Etheridge. " She does not seem ill, but 
simply so done that she cannot even stand 
— or sleep !" 

'' No wonder," said Major Smythe. 
** Why don't you have her in here ? it must 
be much cooler; and, from all I can see, 
the mere sight of her brother would please 
her." 

'* I would, but, as I tell you, she cannot 
stand ; she fainted when she fried to do 
so. And even if I could get her in, there 
is no place for her to lie on except the 
ground, and she must have had enough of 
that lately." 
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"Oh, I can bring over my rug and 
pillow in a moment, if that is all ; and 
bring her in too, if she will let me. I don't 
suppose she is any heavier than her brother." 

" You need not fetch your pillow ; ours 
will do, if she likes to come. I will go 
and see.'* 

They had spoken in low tones, not so 
much for Bertie's sake — he was too fast 
asleep — but because the curtained partition 
did not do much towards preventing the 
transmission of sound. 

Evelyn heard Major Smythe's voice, and 
was just thinking that she would like to 
have seen him, when Mrs. Etheridge 
came in. 

" My dear," she began, " Major Smythe 
wants to know if you will let him lift you 
into the other tent. It is cooler, and we 
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could easily arrange for you to lie down 
there." 

** I should like to come very much," said 
Eva rather faintly ; *' but I think with an 
arm I could walk those few steps."' 

" I think you had much better not try," 
said Mrs. Etheridge. "Come, Major, I think 
Miss Fitzgerald is ready for your help." 

Evelyn flushed a little as the great 
fellow came in, stooping his head, and 
looking so much too big for the tent. He 
came towards her with a friendly greeting, 
but was fairly surprised into silence. He 
had never really seen her before, and this 
lovely though weary face, with its soft pink 
flush and sweet dark eyes, was like an un- 
expected vision to him. He took the hot 
little hand gently, and then lifted her up in 
his arms without more ado. 
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** Stop a moment," said Mrs. Etheridge, 
hurrying in front of them with an armful 
of rugs and cushions ; " you mustn't put 
her down till I've got this ready." 

So Major Smythe stepped into the outer 
tent and stood there with Evelyn in his 
arms. It was a curious moment for both 
of them. Eva's momentary feeling of 
consciousness had passed away, and she 
was merely thinking how restful it was to 
be held so tightly and securely in such 
strong arms ; while he felt rather as if a 
white dove had come to nestle in his 
bosom, and he was afraid of soiling it by 
his touch. He wished his friend would 
take a long time over those things. 

But it was not in the nature of Effie 
Etheridge to dawdle over anything, and 
in another moment Eva was laid gently on 
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her couch, and knew that -she was infi- 
nitely more comfortable than she had been 
in the other room. Mrs. Etheridge re- 
turned there to put matters a little to- 
rights, and Major Smythe sat down by 
Evelyn and began fanning her. 

Wilfred Smythe was never particu- 
larized as a handsome man, but there was 
a great charm about him even in ordinary 
society, where he was somewhat stiff and 
reserved. He was a young man, not five- 
and-thirty, though in Evelyn's eyes he 
appeared as venerable as any of her 
father's friends. He was tall and splen- 
didly proportioned, with a clever, sunburnt 
face, honest blue eyes, and dark brown 
hair all over his head and face, ending in a 
long beard, which looked as if it had faded 
a little. His voice was admirably calculated 
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to win admiration for itself and liking for 
the possesspr ; and his manner may be best 
described by saying that the first impres- 
sion he made was one of roughness ; the 
second, and abiding one, of gentleness. 

Evelyn was the first to break the silence 
by commenting on the pleasantness of the 
change. She wanted to say some words 
of gratitude to this man, but they would 
not come. 

** Yes, it is cooler here," said the deep, 
pleasant voice. "You must have been 
very dull, too. Can't you sleep ?" 

" No ; I wish I could !" answered Eva, 
moved to confidence by the sympathizing 
tones. ** I am so tired, but I can only 
think, and that is dreadful." She turned 
away with a weary shudder, which went to 
the Major's heart. 
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" Can you read ?" he suggested after a 
moment. "We have one or two books 
with us." 

"Yes* I wanted to try, and Mrs. 
Etheridge brought me one, but I didn't 
seem able to see properly ; and besides, 

it was all about things — it did not help me 
to forget." 

" Do you care about poetry ?" was the 
next question, asked rather abruptly. 

Eva was a little surprised, both at the 
tone of the question and the source from 
whence it came ; but there could be no 
doubt about her reply. 

" Oh yes, so much. I used to read all 
I could get in the library at Conilmara, 
but I never saw any at Cairo." 

'* Do you know anything of Tennyson ? 
or what do you like best T' 
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** Oh, I have so much wanted to know 
his poems ! I found a Tauchnitz volume 
by him once — * Enoch Arden/ and other 

poems ; and they were so lovely, I have 
always wanted to know more. But that 
was the only volume we had in Cairo.*' 

*' Dear me!" ejaculated the Major. ** I 
could almost wish to be in your case, and 
have so much delight still in prospect." 

*'Do you know them all?" asked 
Evelyn, almost reverently. No display 
of scientific knowledge would have im- 
pressed her half so much. 
< 

**Well, I have read, I think, everything 
he has written, and know a good deal of 
it by heart. Would you like to hear 
some I 

'* Oh, so much!" answered Eva,' with 
infinite pleasure shining in her eyes. 
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Forthwith Major Smythe began to re- 
peat the " Lotus-Eaters." He recited 
admirably, though, if Evelyn had known 
it, she was one of very few people who 
had heard him do so. She lay back with 
an expression of rest and delight on her 
face such as did his heart good to see, 
and which would have rewarded him suffi- 
ciently even without her fervent thanks at 
the close. He went from one poem to 
another, till Evelyn asked him in astonish- 
ment if he always carried the books about 
with him. 

" No," he answered ; " I have nothing 
of Tennyson's with me this time. I 
scarcely needed them." 

"Then how is it you can remember 
them so perfectly ?" 

** Well," he answered, reddening a little. 
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as if ashamed of the confession : '* I very 
often repeat out loud to myself of a night. 
There's nothing better to do, just before one 
turns in. But I wanted to put you to sleep.'' 

'* As if I could go to sleep while you are 
telling me so much that is new and beau- 
tiful !'* 

" I think you ought to go to sleep, 
however. I shall try a new spell. Do 
you know any Greek ?'' 

" No," answered Evelyn, with habitual 
regret and present surprise. " Why do 
you ask ?" 

*' Shut your eyes then, and listen for a 
little while to something you don't under- 
stand." 

Evelyn smiled, and shut her eyes obe- 
diently. She was surprised to find how 
much she enjoyed listening to the mere 
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music of the sonorous and unintelligible 
language ; and before she had done think- 
ing about this she fell asleep. 

Meanwhile Effie Etheridge, knowing 
that she left her patients in good hands, 
felt herself free to slip quietly out of the 
tent and pay a visit to her husband. She 
found him hard at work with his chemi- 
cals, and he greeted her without look- 
ing up. 

" Effie, that's right ; I was just going to 
send the boy for you. I can't imagine 
where that villain Smythe has gone." 

*' I can tell you where he is at this 
moment," said Effie, setting to work at 
once with practised fingers. "He is re- 
citing poetry to Miss Fitzgerald." 

" He is — how muck ?" was the ungram- 
matical but emphatic query. 
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Effie repeated her remark. Edmund 
deliberately finished what he was about, 
and then ran his hand through his hair in 
a resigned manner. 

'* Well," he said, *' if this sort of thing 
goes on, there will have to be an early 
burial for one of us, that's all." 

** Why ?" asked Effie, with a twinkle of 
amusement in her bright grey eyes. 

" Of all camps in the world," continued 
Mr. Etheridge, with a growing sfense 
of injury, *' that a romantically rescued 
young lady should be brought into mine ! 
Of all men in the world, that Wilfred 
should be the one to be led away by 
her!" ' ^ 

*' I don't think it's gone very far yety' 
said Effie meditatively. " And besides, 
we're nearly through, you know ; and can 
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admit other ideas beyond the success of 
the expedition." 

"So it seems," growled her husband, 
whose vexation, as Effie knew, was very 
far from being real. " I can tell you that 
we are as likely as not, in the present 
state of the country, to have no end of 
trouble before we get to Khartoum. If 
those protigies of yours are going to be on 
the sick-list long, I shall tell the men to 
fortify the camp to-morrow." 

** Well, you did think of doing it, even 
for the two nights, didn't you ? and I think 
we ought to give them a day or two's rest. 
It won't hurt the men to have something 
to do." 

" No, it won't, lazy beggars ! Have you 
discovered where those babes in the wood 
imagined themselves to be going ?" 
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*'Yes; It appears he was making for 
Coloners Schoeffer's seriba.* Surely that 
was broken up ten days ago, Edmund ? 
Did not those natives tell you so ?*' 

" Well, they did ; but I don't suppose 
they knew anything about it. However, 
they don't want to go there now, I sup- 
pose ? Because I have not the smallest 
intention of getting my head into that 
nest of hornets, if I can help it. The 
sooner we are in Cairo now, the better." 

The ** nest of hornets " to which Mr. 
Etheridge alluded, was the scene of opera- 
tions of the war between Zebir Pasha and 
the Governor-General of the Soudan. Cap- 
rara, who was chief in command of the 
forces, was stationed at Dem Idris, whence 

* The name usually given in this country to a forti- 
fied camp. 
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the most contradictory accounts radiated 
on every side through the natives. Indeed, 
even that part of the country through 
which Mr. Etheridge and his wife were 
now passing, on their return from nearly 
two years' exploration in the region of the 
Nyam-nyam, was not particularly safe ; 
and this was the first occasion for some 
time on which they had halted for a 

couple of nights without fortifying the 
camp. 

This precaution, however, was no longer 
to be neglected, and early on the following 
morning, when Evelyn came to the door 
of the outer tent, she was surprised to 
see the whole camp was surrounded with 
mimosas, great cacti, and other thorny 
bushes, cut and placed so as to form an 
impenetrable hedge. The men had been 
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at work for some hours^ and had almost 
finished. 

*' What do you suppose it is for ?" 
Evelyn asked of Bertie, who was looking 
almost well. 

" To protect the camp, I believe. Major 
Smythe was telling me that this part of 
the country was not very safe, and that 
they usually do this kind of thing when 
they stay long in one place.'* 

** But are we going to stay long in this 

place ?*' asked Evelyn in surprise. 

**Four days, I believe. I heard Mr. 
Etheridge say so to that boy of his, Salah 
Mohammed. Mr. Etheridge spoke to me 
just now, and said he hoped we should 
return with him to Cairo ; and I suppose 
we can do nothing better," he added, with 
a very deep sigh. 
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" Oh, Bertie ! but it is so kind of 
them !" 

" Yes, I know. I said all I could," said 
Bertie, turning away. "We need not 
think about the future till we are in Cairo, 
at any rate." 

Major Smythe came up as Bertie went 
away. He had not seen Evelyn since she 
had fallen asleep under the influence of 
his Greek verse ; for her sleep had been 
so sound that it had been decided not 
to disturb her, and it had lasted all 
through the night. 

"Ah, you are better!" he said, as he 
came up to her. 

" Oh, so much !" answered Evelyn, look- 
ing at him with a frank smile. Then, 
with a sudden impulse, she held out her 
hand, and said falteringly : " I have never 
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tried to thank you, Major Smythe. I don't 
think I could " 

" Or should," interrupted Major Smythe, 
with that curious mixture of roughness 
and gentleness in his manner. ** What 
have you to thank me for ?" he continued, 
keeping the little hand in his. ** It was my 
good fortune — not my merit — to stumble 
upon you in the jungle. Your brother 
looks very much better. He's not strong, 
I suppose T' 

" Oh no," answered Evelyn, always easily 
led on to talk of her brother ; and the 
subject lasted them till they were called to 
breakfast. 




CHAPTER IX. 

" Then with his sword of proof he lent 
The furious beast a pelter ; 
And to it knight and beast they went 
Peil-niell and helter-skelter." 

Hughes.' 

3T was growing towards evening 
on the third day. On the 
morrow they were to leave the 
seriba, and continue their march in a 
north-easterly direction. The camp was 
very quiet, and almost deserted, for 
Edmund Etheridge and the Major were 
gone out for a day's shooting, and had 
taken most of the men with them. 
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Bertie was so much better that he had 
asked to accompany them, but. Major 
Smythe suggested that it was scarcely 
wise for him to have a long day's work 
before starting, and he somewhat re- 
luctantly yielded. 

They were sitting outside the tent, as 
it was becoming cooler, and Mrs. Ethe- 
ridge wanted light to go on with her 
work. Evelyn was helping her, for, as 
Effie laughingly explained, whenever they 
did camp for a few days together, she 
always found more sewing wanted in the 
way of repairs than she could well get 
through ; and Bertie was lying on the 
grass studying a map which Mr. Etheridge 
had lent him, with . the present positions of 
the war marked upon it. 

Suddenly something whizzed through 
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the air, and struck quivering intb the 
ground close by Bertie's head. It was a 

native spear, and the next moment another 
followed, which actually pinned the hem of 
Evelyn's dress to the ground, while at the 
same moment two or three black heads 
appeared above the seriba fence. 

All three leapt to their feet instantly, 
Evelyn tearing herself free with the jerk. 
Mrs. Etheridge called to Osman and AH, 
the only men who were left with them, and 
disappeared into the tent, followed by the 
other two. 

She seized a couple of rifles, and signing 
Bertie to take the third, gave one to Evelyn 
with the brief direction : 

'* Load it, and keep it ready for me. 
The cartridges are in that box." 

She then placed herself in the door of 
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the tent and deliberately fired in the direc- 
tion from which the spears had come. 

The black heads disappeared, but it was 
impossible to tell if anyone was wounded. 

"Stay here," said Mrs. Etheridge to 
Bertie, "and fire again if they appear. 
Osman, keep round the other side, and call 
out if you see anyone. Ali, go to the 
Major's tent, and keep watch that way." 

Before she had finished her speech there 
came another spear, which came straight 
through the door of the tent, passing be- 
tween Bertie and Mrs. Etheridge. Bertie 
fired this time, and there was a rush and a 
plunge on the other side of the fence. 

Fortunately, Evelyn had been thoroughly 
instructed by her father how to load, and 
even to fire a rifle, and she was ready 
before Mrs. Etheridge wanted her. 
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There was a pause of a few moments ; 
evidently the assailants, whoever they were, 

had not expected so prompt a reply to their 
attack. 

It was rapidly growing dusk, and the 
three strained their eyes eagerly to distin- 
guish if there were still anyone at the 
fence. 

The next moment there was a yell from 
Osman, who had caught sight of a dusky 
face rising above the seriba on his side. 
He had no gun, but he had snatched up 
one of the spears which had fallen into the 
enclosure, and whirling this above his head, 
he flung it with all his force at the enemy. 

Bertie, who had darted out of the tent at 
the cry, beheld not only the head disappear, 
but a small portion of the upper course of 
the cactus wall. 
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He waited a moment, but no further 
attempt was made just there, and another 
report from the tent-door made him turn in 
that direction. 

At the same moment, however, a yell 
from Ali, and the whizz of a spear close 
by, directed his attention to two different 
parts of the fence. In one, a man had his 
leg actually over the top, and would have 
been down in another moment. 

Bertie fired, but missed his aim. His 
rifle was empty, and there was not a 
moment to be lost. He rushed forward, 
and seizing the man's foot, fairly pitched 
him over on his head ; then snatching his 
rifle, he rushed back to the tent to re- 
load. 

» 

Mrs. Etheridge and Evelyn, with white 
set faces, were standing just within. Evelyn 
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silently gave her brother the rifle she was 
holding, and applied herself to reloading 
his. 

Then they waited for two or three breath- 
less instants, there being no sign or sound 
of the enemy. 

Suddenly there was a rush and clamour 
outside, as if a body of men were coming 
on at once, and the report of a gun. 

** These sons of dogs, they also have 
fire-arms then,** said Ali, turning very pale ; 
but. no one else spoke — everyone was ab- 
sorbed in listening. 

The next moment two figures, scarcely 
distinguishable in the dusk, leapt right into 
the enclosure. 

Bertie uttered an exclamation, and raised 
his rifle to fire, but Mrs. Etheridge struck 
it up, and without waiting for a word of 
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unnecessary explanation, ran forward with 
a cry of relief to greet her husband and 
the Major, while the men swarmed in by 
the regular entrance. 

There was a confused tumult of greetings 
and explanations. The shooting-party had 
heard the shots on their return, and had 
rushed up at full speed, guessing what was 
going on. 

The besiegers had made off at first sight 
of them, and it was impossible to distin- 
guish to what tribe they belonged, or how 
many there were. 

A thorough search was immediately 
made all round the seriba, but no bodies were 
found, though there were distinct traces of 
blood in two places. 

*' They must have been strong enough 
to carry off their men, at any rate," said 
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Mr. Etheridge, returning to the tent, where 
his wife was engaged in making tea as 
composedly as if nothing had happened. 
" Well, we must post double guard to-night, 
and start the first thing to-morrow. Sup- 
per nearly ready, Effie ? that's right. 
Wilfred and I are as hungry as hunters. 
We have had a good day s 5port, too ; you 
must come and look at the deer afterwards. 
Old Hussein stuck to it when we all ran on 
ahead, and they have just brought it in." 

Major Smythe, who had already been to 
his tent to "clean himself," after the day's 
work, now came in, and drove his friend 
off to do the same. He then sought out 
Evelyn, who was sitting with her brother a 
little aside. 

" Were you frightened ?" he asked 
abruptly, as he sat down beside her. 
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" I suppose SO," said Evelyn simply, 
" but I had not time to think about it. I 
have been wondering so much if anyone 
was killed. I feel as if I had helped to 
do it." 

" You would have helped in a good work 
if you had," said the Major decidedly. 
'' But I don't think it is at all likely. If 
they had thought any of their fellows were 
really dead they would not have taken the 
trouble to carry them off when we came 
up." 

Evelyn's face brightened perceptibly at 
this assurance, and she looked at the Major 
gratefully. 

He asked for a more detailed account of 
the affair than he had yet heard, and 
Evelyn was in the midst of the story when 
they were called to supper ; which, con- 
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sidering all things, was a wonderfully merry 
meal. 

Immediately afterwards they all went out 
to view the deer ; it was a splendid speci- 
men of a striped antelope, about eight feet 
high from the crown, and beautifully 
marked. Evelyn had never seen such a 
creature. 

** Are you too tired for another lesson in 
chess ?" asked the Major, as they came 
back again to the lighted tent. 

" Oh no," said Evelyn ; " it is you rather 
who should be tired." 

" Perhaps I might be, for a regular 
game," admitted the Major candidly ; '' but 
you are not sufficiently advanced yet to cause 
me any great mental strain in playing with 
you. It is just what I feel inclined for." 

" Then I will certainly play," said Evelyn 
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smiling, and they sat down together as they 
had done on the two preceding nights, 
rather to Edmund's disgust. • 

He wanted to discuss various plans with 
the Major, and glared at the unconscious 
Evelyn in a way which would have as- 
tonished her if she had happened to look ; 
but she was much too happily engrossed 
with her new study, and Edmund Etheridge 
finally settled down peacefully enough to 
work out his sights. 





CHAPTER X. 

"And so we, too, will ride, 

Lady mine. 

At your pleasure, side by side ; 

Laugh and chat — I bending over, 

Half your &iend, and all your lover, 

Lady mine." 

T. R Aldrich. 



I Y seven o'clock the next morning 
, they were on the march again, 
and travelling in a different style 
from the rough and ready one to which the 
brother and sister had been accustomed, 
Animals had easily been made available for 
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them, and they now formed part of a rather 
large and perfectly appointed caravan. 

There was no attempt at display of 
course, nor were the internal camp-fittings 
at all after the luxurious pattern with which 
the great modern cicerone is reported to 
supply his Syrian travellers ; but Evelyn had 
already been struck by the various contri- 
vances and comforts with which the ex- 
plorers had surrounded themselves. 

It was Mr. Etheridge's second journey 
into Central Africa, to say nothing of his 
researches in other parts of the world. 

His friend and cousin, Wilfred Smythe, 
had been his companion once or twice be- 
fore, but never in Africa. He had joined 
them in Cairo, on his return from India, 
where he had been a staff-officer for some 
years. 
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They had started again after the mid- 
day rest, and were proceeding through 
comparatively open country, though there 
was a good deal of jungle about, and con- 
stant low rocky ridges, which rendered 
their progress rather slow. 

Edmund and the Major were on foot, a 
mode of travelling which they generally 
preferred, and were a little ahead. The 
caravan was somewhat straggling, and 
several of the baggage mules were some 
way behind. 

It was terribly hot, and they had been 
pacing along in so dreamy and silent a 
manner that Evelyn was awakened from a 
slight doze by a sudden outburst of activity 
on the part of the men, and beheld them 
with loud " arrrs " and whacks persuading 
their stubborn animals to move together. 
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"What is the matter?" she asked of 
Bertie, who was riding near her. 

" I don't know," answered her brother. 
''Something on in front I think. Mr. 
Etheridge passed word down for the cara- 
van to close up." 

Mr. Etheridge and the Major had come 
back themselves and mounted their mules 
just in front. Major Smythe came on to 
Evelyn, whom he appeared to consider his 
special charge. 

** There is nothing the matter," he said 
cheerily; "only that there is a small body of 
troops coming round the hill. They are 
not in the least likely to interfere with us ; 
but it is just as well to be on our guard 
till we know who they are." 

As he spoke, the foremost soldiers came 
in sight, accompanied by the Government 
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flag. They were led by a mounted officer 
who, as they approached the caravan, gave 
an order to his soldiers, who separated, and 
by a well-executed movement, at once sur- 
rounded the caravan. 

** Now what the deuce is the meaning of 
this ?" soliloquized Edmund Etheridge. 
" What can be the fellow's object in trying 
to make trouble ?" 

The question was likely to be soon 
solved, for an inferior officer was despatched 
to ask Mr. Etheridge, whom he rightly 
took for the responsible head, to come for- 
ward and speak to the Sanjack, or superior 
officer. 

Edmund, whose grey eyes had ominously 
darkened, returned a curt reply to the effect 
that he was an Englishman travelling 
independently through the country, and 
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that he desired nothing from any officer 
of the Bahr-el-Gazal but to be let alone ; 
that he should be happy, however, to 
receive his. Excellency the Sanjack if he 
wished to exchange salutations of friend- 
ship. 

On receiving this reply, the Sanjack ad- 
vanced with his immediate followers, and 
Edmund, not to be outdone in courtesy, 
advanced a step or two to meet them, 
followed only by Salah Mohammed. 

Major Smythe and the other three were 
left standing just out of ear-shot, so that 
they could only guess at the purport of the 
conference. 

** Edmund is in a furious passion," said 
his wife anxiously, a remark which appeared 
strange to Evelyn, who thought she had 
never seen Mr. Etheridge look so scorn- 
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fully indifferent. " Do ride forward a 
little, Major, and see what it is all 
about !" 

Major Smythe rode forward, beginning 
to fear that something serious was the 
matter. Edmund turned round as he came 
up. 

" What do you suppose this son of a 
burnt father proposes to do ?" he remarked, 
speaking in English, however. **To 
march us all off" to Dem Idris, and bring 
us before General Caprara !" 

" Upon what possible pretext T asked 
the Major, in profound astonishment. 

** Simply because the old fool has orders 
to stop all caravans advancing by this 
route, and bring them into Caprara's 
camp." 

'* But that must be simply an order in 
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connection with the war, with which we 
have nothing on earth to do !" 

*'So I have been trying to explain to 
this old idiot, and he does nothing but bow 
and show me his commission !" 

"If his Excellenqy will only give him- 
self the trouble to look at this paper," 
interposed the officer, again offering his 
paper, ** he will find that his most humble 
servant merely speaks the truth, and that 
it is not possible for him to accede to the 
desires of his Excellency the most illus- 
trious traveller.'* . 

Major Smythe looked at the man, one of 
the stupid sort of Egyptians, who have, 
however, the merit of being honest, and of 
adhering closely to the instructions of those 
whom they have learnt that it is their 
interest to obey. He began to fear that it 
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was one of the rare cases in which back- 
sheesh would be unavailable. 

" I can't read Arabic, you know," he said 
to his friend. ** Have you looked at his 
paper ?" 

'*0h yes; its all correct enough, from 

his point of view. It seems that Caprara 

expects an important convoy of Zebir s to 
pass this way, and he has promised this 

man to hang him if he lets it slip ; so 
the amiable ape has informed me that 
in the event of my refusing to accom- 
pany him he will be compelled to fire 
on us." 

Major Smythe felt that this intimation 

was final. There were, he judged, about 

« 

two hundred men surrounding them, all 
armed with Remington rifles ; whereas 
the caravan did not number more than five- 
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and-twenty men at the outside, and of 
these only about half were armed. 

*' I do not see how we can avoid 
complying with his request," he said at 
length. " General Caprara is at Dem 
Idris still, is he not } How far do you 
suppose we are from him ?" 

'* A good three days' journey, at least," 
answered Edmund, with an intense ex- 
pression of disgust. *'And now, too, 
when every day is important. I've offered 
to open the packs and let the fellow see 
for himself what we are. But he won't 
even rise at backsheesh, and what are you 
to do with a man so lost to all sense of 
his nature as that ?" 

"Yield to him for the present, I am 
afraid," said the Major, unable to help a 
smile, vexed and puzzled as he was. *' We 
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shall have no difficulty with Caprara, at 
any rate ; so that, at most, it is the loss 

of a week's time." 

** At most ! What more would you 
have ?" growled Edmund savagely ; but 
knowing, as he did, that resistance was 
hopeless, he mastered himself so far as 
to turn to the Sanjack, and in a 
polite address, the fine sarcasm of which 
was utterly lost upon his auditor, he an- 
nounced that he was ready to accompany 
them. 

Giving the necessary orders to the 
caravan, therefore, they rode on together, 
while the Major explained the circum- 
stances to his astonished and regretful 
companions. 

The soldiers marched on either side of 
the caravan, so that it would have been 
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almost impossible, and certainly un- 
dignified, for Mr. Etheridge to pursue the 
wayside botanical researches in which he 
delighted. 

He appeared, however, so completely 
at his ease and satisfied during the day's 
journey, that Evelyn was quite taken 
aback when, after they had struck their 
own tents for the night, with a strong 
guard of soldiers all around, he came into 
the common room, and burst into a storm 
of passion so furious that she became 
frightened. 

She could not even distinguish what 
he said ; and thinking that his wife must 
surely desire to be alone with him at such 
a time, she slipped out of the tent intend- 
ing to find Bertie. Instead of Bertie, Major 
S my the was standing outside the tent. 
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** Do you want anything ?" he said 
kindly. " Do not go far from the tent 
alone while we are with these fellows." 

** I did not want to go anywhere in 
particular," said Evelyn, in some con- 
fusion. 

The Major heard his friend storming, 
and guessed what was the matter. 

**You must not let Ether idge frighten 
you," he said, half-apologetically ; **he's 
the best fellow in the world. He's only 
blowing off the steam now — it*s a kind 
of safety-valve, you see. But no wonder 
you did not want to listen to it. Come 
and sit with me under this mimosa ; it is 
a little cooler outside than in just now, 
and dinner won't be ready for half an 
hour." 

** Where is Bertie, do you know?" 
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asked Evelyn, as she allowed herself to 
be drawn to the tree, at the side of which 
the larger tent had been pitched. 

Major Smythe found a natural seat for 
her at the root, and stretched himself on 
the ground beside her. 

It was dark, except for the conflicting 
light of the fire and the stars ; for, as usual, 
they had not pitched until after sunset. 

" Bertie is in our tent," said the Major, 
" writing — in your diary, I think he said ! 
Surely you do not allow even him free 
access to your diary ?" 

*' My diary !" said Evelyn, opening her 
eyes. " Why, it is just as much his as 
mine. We always use the same." 

** Ah I I have always envied brothers 
and sisters," said the Major. *' I never 

had anyone belonging to me." 
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** Never anyone at all !" exclaimed 
Evelyn, with great commiseration. 

"Not to speak of. My father went to 
sea within a month of his wedding-day, 
and he never came back again. My 
mother died when I was born." 

"Then you never saw your father at 
all T said Eva. " Ah ! I have sometimes 
wondered lately which was the worst — to 
have no father except in name, as we had 
only two years ago, or to love him, and 
then to lose him !" she ended with a 
sudden break. 

" I would have given much for a year 
of my mother when I was seventeen," 
said theS Major, in a tone of deep feeling. 
" How I used to dream of her 1 I never 
saw her, you know. I knew nothing of 
her except her picture, and her letters to 
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my father before they were married, and 
one after — one he never saw. She had 
just finished writing it when they brought 
her the news of his death. She only lived 
twenty-four hours afterwards. I got my 
idea of her from those letters. She was 
my guardian angel — my madonna in 
heaven. When I was a child I used to 
pray to her. She was my religion long 
before I knew anything about God. I got 
into scrapes enough, heaven knows, as I 
grew up. But there were certain things that 
no temptation could make me do, because 
the face of my mother came between me 
and them. She came to me in my dreams 
— my God ! how she looked sometimes ! — 
and I know that if I yielded here^ she 
would never come to me again." 

Evelyn sat silent, almost appalled by this 
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sudden outpouring of confidence. A little 
way off the men chattered and quarrelled 
cheerily over their work round the fire; 
farther still were the white tents of the 
soldiers : and they two sat together with 
only the mimosa branches between them 
and the starlit heaven, and seemed to have 
got into another world. She did not 
attempt to answer Major Smythe, and in a 
moment or two he began to recite, at first 
under his breath, but afterwards so that she 
could hear : 

" No angel, but a 'dearer being, all dipt 
In angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 
Interpreter between the gods and men, 
Who looked all native to her place, and yet 
On tip-toe seemed to touch upon a sphere 
Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 
Swayed to her from their orbits as they moved 
And girdled her with music. Happy he 
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With such a mother ! faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him ; and though he trip and fall 
He shall not blind his soul with clay." 

Another moment's pause of silence, and 
then a clear call in Effie s voice : 

" Evelyn ! Major ! Where are you ? 
We are starving !" 

The Major sprang to his feet, and gave 
Evelyn his hand to help her to rise. 
Then, however, he kept it, and delayed 
her yet a moment. 

"What a strange thing friendship is, 
isn't it T' he said, in a curious, half-jesting 
tone. " I have not known you a week, and 
I have said things to you to-night that I 
never dreamt of telling any one before." 

" I am very glad you did tell me," said 
Eva, looking frankly up into his eyes. 
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*' But friendship — that takes more time for 
me. And I am afraid I am too young 
and too ignorant to be your friend." 

" Too young !" repeated the Major, as 
if struck somewhat unpleasingly by the 
word. " Ah, yes ; I suppose I seem quite 
an old fogie to you. I shall be thirty-five 
next month. Is that an age quite be- 
yond the pale of your friendship Y' 

'* I don't know/' said Evelyn, as if she 
were seriously considering the matter. 
'* We have only one friend, Bertie and I, 
and he is only twenty-one." 

** Indeed !" said the Major, with another 
of those changes in his expressive voice 
which Evelyn had not yet learned to inter- 
pret. "Is he a very great friend of 
yours ?" he added, as they walked to the 
tent. 
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"Oh yes, I think so," said Evelyn 
heartily. " We used to have great fun 
together in Cairo. His name was Percy 
Elton, and he is gone to England now." 

Here, however, they entered the tent, 
and had no time to exchange further confi- 
dences. 

The other three were waiting for them ; 
Mr. Etheridge silent and apparently re- 
signed, but with the remains of the cloud 
still lowering on his brow. 

After dinner he peremptorily sum- 
moned his friend to go over some papers 
with him, and Wilfred obeyed with the 
good-natured shrug of his shoulders which 
was generally the extent of his protest 
against the more hasty and excitable tem- 
perament of his friend. 




CHAPTER XI. 

" Foremost in the van of battle, 
Midmost in the stream of life ; 
All around us the shots rattle, 
All above smoke veils the strife." 

I HEY met with little incident on 
their way to General Caprara's 
camp. Now and then they fell 
in with small straggling parties of soldiers, 
many of whom were deserters from 
Zebir's camp, who were promptly, and in 
most cases very readily, impressed by the 
Government detachment which escorted 
the Etheridge caravan. 
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Once they passed through a recently- 
burnt village, and Evelyn shivered and 
sickened at the sight. There had been a 
great deal of dourra here, but it had been 
cut by the one side before its time, in order 
to prevent its being destroyed by the 
other. 

For almost the whole of the last day 
their march lay by the course of a river, 
now reduced to a silver thread in a broad 
belt of stones, but a serious obstacle 
during the rains. 

The country was still fresh and green 
everywhere except where the hand of war 
had touched it ; for the inundation had 
been of unusual extent, and in many 
places water was still remaining where 
by the middle of April all was usually 
parched. 
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It was Still daylight when they reached 
Dem Idris, of which Evelyn had heard so 
much during the last week, that she looked 
upon it almost as if it had been the seat of 
classic war. 

It had been strongly fortified by the 
General on his first occupation, and had 
already sustained several fierce attacks 
from the rebels, though the defences were 
merely constructed of trees stripped of 
their branches and driven firmly into the 
ground close together, while all the inter- 
stices were filled with mimosa and cactus, 
well plastered also with clay. 

Even now there were signs of compa- 
ratively recent struggle all round. The 
ground was torn up and blackened ; and 
though the removal of the dead had been 
attended to with all care, there were many 
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human bones among those of the animals 
which lay whitening in the sun. 

Once inside the inclosure, the brother 
and sister gazed around with great in- 
terest. 

To their left lay the little native village 
which had been the nucleus of this mili- 
tary post. On every side were the soldiers 
tents, but many of the soldiers appeared to 
have no tents at all. Many of them 
crowded round their comrades in boister- 
ous welcome, and the Sanjack had to 
exert all his power to keep them from 
pressing round his prisoners, as in his 
heart he considered the Etheridge party. 

In the centre of the encampment a 
larger tent than the rest, surmounted by 
the Government flag, denoted the head- 
quarters of the General. 
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To this tent Edmund Etheridge directed 
his steps, accompanied by the Sanjack and 
Bertie, whom, to his extreme gratification, 
Edmund had asked to join him. leaving 
Wilfred with Mrs. Etheridge and Evelyn. 

They had not long to wait, however, 
for before ten minutes were over the 
others were beheld returning, accompanied 
by the General himself. 

He came up to Mrs. Etheridge with 
profuse and sincere apologies, couched in 
excellent French, for the mistake which 
had subjected them to so great incon- 
venience and delay, and put himself as 
much as possible at their disposal to 
rectify it. 

He gave orders at once that a con- 
venient space should be cleared for the 
erection of their camp, and would have 
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sent soldiers to assist but that Edmund 
politely declined the offer. He gave 
orders that a sheep should be immediately 
killed for them, and having done all 
that he possibly could for their comfort and 
safety, withdrew, promising to call upon 
them in the evening. 

"Well, this is quite as satisfactory as 
we could have hoped," said Effie cheerily, 
when she found herself alone with her 

husband for a moment. " I suppose after 
this there will be no possible objection to 
our starting off again on our own way 
as soon as we please." 

** I don't know about that," answered 
Mr. Etheridge seriously. "He makes a 
terrible to-do about it ; declares that, 
having been the means of my coming 
here, he is responsible for my safety ; and 
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that the country between here and Rex 
IS in a most dangerous state. It's not 
only Zebir's people, you see, but about five 
or six of the largest slave-traders have 
taken advantage of the state of the country 
to declare a nominal adherence to Zebir, 
under cover of which they collect all the 
scum of either force and scour the country 
for slaves. I mentioned that this state of 
things,* deplorable as it was, did not seem 
to affect the safety of an English gentle- 
man and his party, who were clearly un- 
available for slaves. He answered, that 
whatever might be the case, they would 
certainly refuse to believe that we were 
not available for plunder, which meant, 
among other things, murder. And he 
remarked that though undoubtedly it 
would be made an international matter of, 
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and our murder would be avenged fully, he 
thought the revenge would come too late 
to afford us satisfaction. And there were 
points in that remark also you see, 
Effie." 

*'Yes, I see," said Effie gravely. 
" Then what does he recommend ?" 

" He recommends that we should re- 
main here for a week. He does not 
much expect any fresh attack from Sulie- 
man, as he calls this Zebir ; but even if 
such should arrive, he thinks we shall 
be safer here than travelling by ourselves. 
At the end of a week he proposes to send 
dispatches to Gordon, which will be ac- 
companied by a strong escort as far as 
Rek. With this escort he proposes that 
we should travel." 

*' Oh, that seems much the best way !'* 
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exclaimed Effie. ** Surely, Edmund, it is 
not worth while, at the end of so successful 
a journey, to run such risks for the sake of 
saving a week*s delay." 

"Well no, I don't know that it is/' 
admitted her husband, not very readily. 

The fact is, he had always despised the 
assistance of native escorts in any of the 
countries over which he had travelled, and 
he felt almost as if he had been tricked 
into accepting one now. However, there 
was manifestly no room for hesitation in 
receiving the proposal, and when the 
General fulfilled his promise of coming to 
see them in the evening, he found them 
prepared to listen willingly and even 
gratefully. 

He was a slight, spare man, with a face 
of much power and keen dark eyes. 
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Bertie and Evelyn sat silent, a little 
apart, and listened with great interest to 
the conversation. It was evident from the 
General's manner how keenly he appre- 
ciated the relief of discussing the recent 
event with intelligent and disinterested 
listeners. Having come from the interior, 
and hearing of the war only through the 
native accounts, which are notoriously 
untrustworthy, Edmund had in this case 
estimated them at less than their just 
value. 

Sulieman Zebir had begun hostilities 
with a force of more than 15,000 men, 
which, though constantly replenished from 
his Zeribas and villages, was now di- 
minished to about a third of that number. 
He was still encamped in the neighbour-, 
hood of Dem Idris, but had suffered so 
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severely in the last attack and from 
subsequent desertions, that General Caprara 
expected every day to hear that he had 
taken flight. 

''If that ammunition could arrive !" he 
exclaimed with an accent of despair that 
was almost tragic. " Figure to yourself, 
monsieur, that I am cooped up here when 
one day's work would end the business, 
yet cannot stir for want of ammunition, 
which should have arrived six weeks ago. 
It is monstrous ! it is incredible ! I 
am beside myself when I think of it." 

" What was the cause of the delay V 
asked Major Smythe. 

" Oh, monsieur, they were so many. 
All through the war it has been the same 
difficulty. At first the floods were in 
fault ; they were terrible this winter, and 
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for fifty miles the country would be like an 
impassable sea. Then bridges were broken 

down, porters deserted by the hundred; 
in short, monsieur, it was at one time as if 
not only Sulieman but all the elements 
even fought against me." 

"You must have good men," said 
Mr. Etheridge. 

" Some of these men make very good 
soldiers," answered the General. *' The 
different tribes vary infinitely. The best 
that I have had to deal with are the 
Basingos ; they are obedient, sober, and 
devoted. Much of my success has been 
owing to them ; much also to the detest- 
able cruelties practised on the other side. 
You would find it almost impossible to 
credit, monsieur, the puerility of their 
superstitions and the heartlessness of their 
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brutality. Figure to yourself what hap- 
pened the other day in the camp of the 
Sanjack, who occupied this dem before I 
took It. From some cause or other their 
standard fell, and the flag-staff was broken. 
This was a very bad omen, and the 
natives took fright. What were the 
means employed to reassure them ? First 
four cows were sacrificed on the spot. 
Then they took a negro child of twelve 
years of age, slaughtered him like a sheep, 
and dyed the ill-omened flag with his 
blood.* But in the afternoon the wind 
threw down the flag again. New 
paroxysms of fright. They did not 
attempt to raise the flag again, and that 
night fifty-eight Basingos deserted. They 

* A fact The occurrence happened during the 
war, as described. 
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are not with Zebir in their heart. The 
Arabs make them fight by putting them in 
front and cutting off their heads if they 
turn. Ah, madame, you are right, these 
are not themes to dwell on ; but if you 

knew what I have seen and heard ! worse, 
far worse, than anything I could tell you, 
And it is such a relief to speak — to safe 
ears. But I apologise humbly. Madame 
must pardon my roughness." 

He had risen in his excitement and 
walked up and down the tent, but now he 
came and sat down again by Mrs. Ethe- 
ridge and turned the conversation into 
quieter channels. 

He was much interested in their 
journey, and asked many questions about 
the Nyam-Nyam country. The presence 
of the ladies in such a caravan, especially 
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Evelyn, appeared to cause him irrepres- 
sible astonishment, and he could scarcely 
credit the fact that Mrs. Etheridge had 
been with her husband all the way, only 
that, as he observed, he knew there was 
nothing that English ladies could not do. 
Finally, when he took leave it was with 
mutual expressions of surprise at the late- 
ness of the hour, and cordial anticipations 
of the pleasure to be derived from this 
enforced visit. 

And certainly the next few days were 
very interesting to all of them, and much 
increased their respect and liking for the 
General. His camp was in excellent order, 
and he had even established a tent- 
hospital, where three or four soldiers were 
recovering from their wound under his 
personal superintendence. 
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** I had a doctor with me," he explained ; 
''but, thank heaven, he grew frightened 
and left me. Man DieUy what a man ! 
Never, in all my experience in the wildest 
of countries, had I a doctor who beat the 
sick soldiers. The whole time he was 
with me even I looked after the sick. I 
extracted every ball. He had a maladie 
de folic. I was thankful to give him an 
order to go." 

Fortunately, Mrs. Etheridge had some 
fresh stores of lint, etc., which had not 
been required on the expedition, and these 
she gladly agreed to leave with the 
General. 

He was, of course, much occupied, and 
had also lengthy despatches to write, but 
he contrived to pay them a long visit 
almost every evening, and Bertie, at any 
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rate, much regretted that their stay was to 
be so short. 

On the morning of the fourth day, as 
Mr. Etheridge was dressing in the tent 
which he now shared with the Major and 
Bertie, so that his wife might take in 
Evelyn, he received a hasty note from the 
General, which, being translated, ran as 
follows : 

* 

" I have just received information that 
we may expect an immediate attack. If 
you will do me the honour, I shall be glad 
to see you." 

Edmund passed the missive over to 
Bertie, for whom, in his undemonstrative 
way, he had a strong liking. 

" There, youngster ; there's fresh excite- 
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ment for you. Come on, Smythe. Where's 
the boy ?" 

This last remark referred to his native 

* > 

servant. 

" What is it ?" asked Wilfred, bending to 
read the paper over Bertie's shoulder. 

. H is face grew very grave, and he made 
no remark as he hurriedly finished dressing 
and prepared to accompany his friend. 

Bertie went over to the other tent alone, 
charged with the explanation of the other's 
absence. 

** I guessed that something unusual was 
going on," said Effie, who had been stand- 
ing at the tent door ; ** there has been so 
much movement in the seriba for the last 
quarter of an hour. What do you think 
about it, Evelyn } Are your nerves 
good for anything at the sight of blood ?" 
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She spoke very quietly, but she looked 
Evelyn full in the face, with a look which 
made the girl feel herself put on her 
mettle. 

'* I do not know," she answered quietly. 
" I have not often seen it. But I do not 
feel as if I had any nerves at all now. . I 
feel as if they had been all burnt out of 
me. 

** Ah !'' said Effie, with a long-drawn 
breath of comprehension ; then she turned 
back into the tent again, asking i.*' Where's 
the boy ?" 

"If you mean Salah Mohammed," an- 
swered Evelyn, smiling in spite of herself, 
*' I saw him follow Mr. Etheridge and the 
Major. Do you know, I have ob- 
served " and then a fear of seeming 

rude stopped her sentence in the midst. 
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" What have you observed ?" asked 
Effie good-humouredly, as she applied her- 
self to making tea. "/ have observed 
that those pretty brown eyes of yours ob- 
serve a good deal. In this instance I 
know exactly what you have observed. It 
IS that my husband and I, whenever any 
unforeseen event occurs or difficulty arises, 
invariably appeal to that boy.'' 

" Yes, that is just what I was going to 
say," said Evelyn, laughing, and blushing a 
little. 

"You are perfectly just in your ob- 
servation. Somebody once said that 
marriage was like a three-legged stool ; 
there must be an odd leg to give effect to 
the combination of the other two. Salah 
Mohammed is the odd leg." 

Effie went on talking nonsense quite 
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gravely, but there was a pink spot in either 
of her cheeks, and her grey eyes shone 
bright. 

She had finished preparing the breakfast, 
and now she took out a leather belt, to 
which hung a small pouch, out of which 
she took a little pocket-pistol, and employed 
herself in cleaning before loading it. Just 
as she finished the two gentlemen entered, 
and she sprang to meet them. 

" Breakfast ready, Effie ? that's right," 
said Edmund, who looked more alert and 
awake than Eva had ever seen him. " We 
must be quick over it, the general wishes 
us to come up to his tent ; it is a better 
look-out — and safer, too." 

" Do you know if the rebels are really 

close at hand ?" asked Effie, as they sat 

down, 
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**The General expects them here in 
about half an hour. He is tearing up and 
down in an awful rage again about the 
scarcity of ammunition. Three months of 
war, he declares, might have been saved." 

'*Are you frightened.^" said the Major 
in an undertone to Evelyn. 

*' I don't know," said Evelyn. " Only — 
Major Smythe — you are not going to 
fight, are you — you and Mr, Etheridge 
and Bertie ?" 

'*No; we are not wanted. But there 
will probably be work for Edmund and his 
wife and me, at any rate, if many of these 
poor wretches get wounded." 

Evelyn did not answer this, and was 
very silent all the time till they were safely 
housed in the General's tent with most of 
their valuables. 
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Edmund and the boy appeared to be 
solely concerned about the safety of the 
chronometer and the photographic appa- 
ratus. 

Major Smythe and Bertie set off for a 
walk round the camp, much to the distress 
of Evelyn, on account of the latter, though 
she would not say a word to detain him. 

A good deal of the morning wore away 
in dreary expectation. Effie read com- 
posedly ; Evelyn tried to write, but kept 
wandering restlessly to the tent-door ; and 
the three men prowled in and out with 
more or less excitement. 

Suddenly, when Evelyn and Effie were 
alone for the moment, and a minute's 
pause had succeeded an unusual amount 
of clangour in the camp, there was a dis- 
charge of musketry outside the enclosure, 
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and the aif was instantly filled with yells 
and cries. 

*' Ah ! they have begun !" cried Evelyn, 
starting to her feet. " Oh, if only Bertie 
would come in !" 

Effie put away her book and rose to her 
feet. 

*' I am going across to the hospital,'* 
she announced. " I told General Caprara 
I should be there all day. Shall you be 
afraid to stay here by yourself till the 
others come in ?" 

" Oh, I am not afraid to be alone ; but 
do, please, let me come with you. I am 
brave enough for that, and though I don't 
know much, I could surely help some one, 
if it were only to keep the flies away. I 
shall not be nearly so miserable if I can be 
helping some one." 
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Effie looked at her steadily. 

'* Yes," she said, " I think you may 
come. But you must promise that if I 
send you away you will come back here at 
once, without question." 

Evelyn gave the required promise, and 
they went down to the hospital, where 
their presence was already needed, for the 
three sick soldiers who occupied it had 
been deserted by their attendant at the 
first discharge. 

By-and-by a man came in slightly 
wounded to have his arm bound up ; but 
for some time the two women knew 
nothing of the fight except the constant 
discharge of musketry, and the shrieks and 
yells which are inseparable from barbarous 
warfare. 

Afterwards they heard that four times. 
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with reckless courage, the enemy had ad- 
vanced to the attack, only to be repulsed 
with terrible slaughter. 

It was a fiercely hot day, and the atmo- 
sphere, both within and without the tent, 
grew stifling. Evelyn sat driving away 
flies, and moistening occasionally the lips 
of the soldiers — two of whom were 
officers, and Italian by birth — with a grow- 
ing trouble in her heart, which she tried to 
drive away by fervent prayer. 

She had not seen Bertie since the begin- 
ning of the attack, and though she reso- 
lutely chid herself for being anxious, her 
mind refused to dwell on anything but 
the possibility of harm happening to 
him. 

At length there was a stir at the en- 
trance of the tent, and Major Smythe 
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entered, with Salah Mohammed, bearing a 
wounded man. 

They laid him on the ground, and pro- 
ceeded to examine his wound, which was 
ghastly enough ; but Evelyn did not even 
see it, as, watching her opportunity, she 
caught the Major's arm as he turned to 
leave the tent, and exclaimed in low, 
anxious tones : 

** Oh, Major Smythe, where is Bertie? 
Is he safe ?" 

The Major turned round in extreme sur- 
prise. 

" Safe ? Yes ; he is perfectly safe,'* he 
answered. " Til look after him. But this 
is no place for you. Why did you not 
stay in the other tent ? I am going to 
bring in two more men directly. Let me 
take you back first." 
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" Oh no, please !" said Evelyn, shrink- 
ing. " I am some little use, really. Mrs.. 
Etheridge said so, so I could not bear 
to go." 

'* Use ! What are these natives to you, 
that you should expose yourself to this for 
them r 

'' You are doing more," s^id Eva simply. 
'• There," as Mrs. Etheridge called her 
from within, " I must go ; but you will take 
care of Bertie, and tell me now and then 
that he i^ safe." 

She disappeared, and Major Smythe 
walked off thoughtfully, careless of the 
stray shots which were flying in every 
direction. 

He called Bertie, who was too much 
excited to remain inside, to accompany 
him next time he went to the hospital-tent. 
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under pretext of wanting his help, and 
contrived to occupy him in the same way 
pretty frequently. 

There were not many men, however, 
who were seriously injured. The number 
of men killed and wounded inside the 
camp was remarkably small. The only 
fear was lest the ammunition should fall 
short ; and as the day wore on, and for the 
fourth time the rebels returned desperately 
to the attack, Wilfred Smythe described 
the condition of the GeneraFs mind as 
little short of frenzy. 

That fourth attack lasted longer than 
any, and the little band of English grew 
grave and silent. 

Effie and Evelyn were still in the hos- 
pital, but the heat, the empoisoned atmo- 
sphere, the din of battle, and the strange 
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excitement, were beginning to tell upon 
the latter. 

As Major Smjrthe came into the hos- 
pital towards evening, after a round of 
observation, he was struck by the white 
exhaustion of her face. 

" Miss Fitzgerald, you have had enough," 
he said abruptly. " Come away into the 
other tent now, and rest." 

**Oh no,'' answered Evelyn, who was 
engaged in keeping the swarming flies off 
two or three soldiers at once. ** Please 
don't ask me, Major Smythe. I can do 
this — it is little enough." 

The Major left the tent and went over 
to the other, where Bertie had just come 
in, expecting to find his sister. 

" Fitzgerald !" he said, ** your sister is 
still in the hospital, and ought not to be. 
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Come down and take her away ; if you stay 
here for awhile you can get her to do so." 

Bertie rose without a word, and followed 
the Major. 

Eva's face brightened with infinite relief, 
but she still hesitated to leave her post till 
Major Smythe took the palm-leaf out of 
her hand. 

** I will take your place," he said, half 
smiling ; *' though, mind you, I believe these 
fellows rather miss the flies, they are so 
used to them.*' 

" Oh, not now, when they are too weak 
to move," cried Evelyn. 

But she got up and went away with 
Bertie just as a tremendous discharge of 
musketry struck the air. 

" Come, come," said Bertie, pulling his 
sister almost roughly into the tent as a 
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ball whizzed close by his ears. " That 
must be almost the last — it cannot go on 
much longer." 

Almost as he spoke, and as they stood 
together for a moment in the tent-door, 
looking down over the darkening scene of 
indescribable tumult, a sudden howl of 
exultation rose from within the camp, and 
there was a movement as if the whole force 
would have precipitated itself beyond the 
barrier. 

After that it was impossible to distin- 
guish anything, and the little party waited 
as best they might till General Caprara 
came up, too full of work to do more than 
hurriedly announce to them that the en- 
gagement was at an end, and it would be 
safe at any time for them to return to their 
own camp. 
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This they were glad enough to do, and 
to the surprise of Bertie and Evelyn, who 
had not yet learnt all the excellences of 
y the boy/' they found him quietly superin- 
tending the preparation of an excellent 
dinner. 

" It is like coming home,*' said Evelyn 
to her brother, as they met in the common- 
room before the others. " Is it not strange, 
Bertie, how completely we seem to belong 
to these people already ?" 

As they sat together that evening talking 
over the events of the day, a message was 
brought to Mr. Etheridge from General 
.Caprara, intimating a desire to see him. 

He went up, accordingly, and found the 
General busy writing despatches, which 
had prevented him from coming to see 
them. 
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He was anxious to know if Mr. Ethe- 
ridge could start to-morrow morning; he 
wished, considering the decisive nature 
of this engagement, to hasten the des- 
patches. 

Of course Mr. Etheridge would be 
ready to go, and as soon as he could he 
returned to the camp t<^ communicate the 
news, and see that the necessary prepara- 
tions were made for an early start. 

It was a very early start. Evelyn felt 
as if she had only just gone to bed when 
Effie woke her and begged her to dress 
quickly. However, it was quite light, and 
not at all too early for the long march 
which they contemplated making. 

As they rode down through the Dem 
signs of yesterday's conflict were every- 
where visible in the trampled earth, the 
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torn and blackened tents, the ghastly faces 
and bandaged limbs of many of the men. 
None of the dead bodies, nor any of the 
more horrible results, however, were to be 
seen inside the Dem. Not more than 
fifteen of the men had been killed, and 
those had been hastily buried during the 

night by the GeneraFs orders. 

* 

When they were about to pass the 
barrier, where a most picturesque group 
was collected, being the retinue of a 
sheikh in the neighbourhood who had 
come to kiss the hand of the General, 
Major Smythe came to Evelyn's side. 

" Miss Fitzgerald," he said earnestly, 
** will you do me a favour Y^ 

'' If I can," said Evelyn simply. 
'* What is it?" 

*' If I walk by your side, and under- 
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" Oh no, please !" said Evelyn, shrink- 
ing. " I am some little use, really. Mrs. 
Etheridge said so, so I could not bear 
to go." 

'* Use ! What are these natives to you, 
that you should expose yourself to this for 
them r 

'* You are doing more," said Eva simply. 
'• There," as Mrs. Etheridge called her 
from within, " I must go ; but you will take 
care of Bertie, and tell me now and then 
that he i^ safe." 

She disappeared, and Major Smythe 
walked off thoughtfully, careless of the 
stray shots which were flying in every 
direction. 

He called Bertie, who was too much 
excited to remain inside, to accompany 
him next time he went to the hospital-tent. 
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under pretext of wanting his help, and 
contrived to occupy him in the same way 
pretty frequently. 

There were not many men, however, 
who were seriously injured. The number 
of men killed and wounded inside the 
camp was remarkably small. The only 
fear was lest the ammunition should fall 
short ; and as the day wore on, and for the 
fourth time the rebels returned desperately 
to the attack, Wilfred Smythe described 
the condition of the General's mind as 
little short of frenzy. 

That fourth attack lasted longer than 
any, and the little band of English grew 
grave and silent. 

Effie and Evelyn were still in the hos- 
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sphere, the din of battle, and the strange 
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ball whizzed close by his ears. " That 
must be almost the last — it cannot go on 
much longer." 

Almost as he spoke, and as they stood 
together for a moment in the tent-door, 
looking down over the darkening scene of 
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there was a movement as if the whole force 
would have precipitated itself beyond the 
barrier. 
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